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ECHOES OF THE WEEK, 


Che vanguard of the noble army of correspondents is, I am 
happy say. in sight I am in receipt of a communication, 

iW vy others, from J. Li. who t s me he has lived 
f ri years in Anstralia.and is so kind as to add that a 

iin series of Letters b in i title oi The Land of the 
( le F lee l publi ‘ her place ta 1 
f | ? 

R ul vyeet comes tne ur J. L. ¢ in one if 
} errifie cor espondents who want to know If not too 
technica he proceeds to say, “W hat is the model of the 


I don't know. 


houlder headings as used by a London daily 


I do know that a sheriff's officer used to be called a shoulder- 
clapper that a certain variety of the New York rough is a 
shonlder-hitter ; and a stiff-limbed horse is said to be shoulder- 
negged : but the “shoulder-headings” of London daily papers 


teries TO me 
* ambitions to learn whether there i 
name of a city or town, 


tante- I cannot tell We 


formation, from th 


describing its inhabi 


“ Londoners, but I should call the inhabitants of the West- 
End. Westendians : whereas the people dwelling in the King 
road, S.W., are, [I suppose, Chelseaite The denizens of 


Liverpool are Liverpudlians ; the Lancaster folk are Lancas- 
trians: but are the citizens of York Yorkists, and those of 
Carlisle Carlislese, or Carlilleans, or Cariilites 
I read in the S/. James's Gazette 
The Dake of Argyll says of the Home Rule Bill, in his letter to the Times, 
rt wonderful structure was elaborated within me room in Downing 
treet by a few ected Ministers, and with, I suppose, a draughtsman.” The 
Duke is mistaken 4 draughtsman there was, no doubt but no “ few 
1 Mi 4 Alone the Prime Minister did it Hix colleagnes knew 
} fthe bill till it was completed Thue, indeed, ie the milk in the 
n t nn if 
Che milk in the cocoa-nut “ is good; but thereunto hangs a 
ll tale, with which, perhaps the writ in the S/. James's 
« no’ familia Lord Palmerston. when Minister for Foreign 
\ffairs. was once complied to adminis‘er a sharp reprimand 
“wigging ix. I believe. the official term—to one of her 
Majesty's Foreign Office messengers W ho, while going to and 
fro with despatches, had been guilty of some sin of omission 


i . 
rved his Lord- 


obs 


And that, Captain 
somewhat 


commissioi 


ship, at the conclusion of a prolonged wigging, 
acsounts for the milk 


replied the unabashed messenger, * but not Jor the hair outside.” 
i . . » © 


in the cocoa-nut “Yes, my Lord,” 


\h! if we could only account for the hair outside the cocoa- 
nut of that mystery which is called Life, what an immensity 
of sorrow would be spared to us, and how soon we should 
arrive at the propounding of the Universal Theorem ! 


From beautiful, hosp‘tible, kindly Colombo somebody has 
‘at me a copy of the (vy/on Eeraminer, of May 18. Therein 
appears a chiity letter, entitled “Westward 
appes ; 
written, apparently, by one of my fellow-passengers on board 
the Ballaarat, the splendid P. and O. steam-ship in which I 
vovaged lately from Caleutta, via Ceylon, Aden, and the Suez 

+ "5 e z 
I mention this epistle for the reason that 


Sound,” and 


Canal, to Marseilles. 
the writer seemed equally strack with my humble self with 
horror and loathing at a certain dreadful sight which we saw 
one torrid Sunday while the stately Ballaarat was slowly pant- 
ing through the muddy waters of the gigantic digue which 
Ferdinand De Lesseps dug. Twelve steamers had passed us 
that day—Dutchmen. Frenchmen, Italians, Spaniards, Scotch- 
men, and Englishmen. About four in the afternoon a huge 
iiussian steamer came grunting and gasping past. I knew the 
nature of the beast at once. She had been originally built for a 
cruiser when war between Russia England 
imminent; had been turned into a convict-ship, and was now 
on her way with a teeming cargo of male aud female misery 
to Vladivostok, in Siberia, or to Saghalien. 


and seemed 


The convicts, in coarse canvas gaberdines—pitched, I should 
say, inside to save washing—were stowed like cattle or 
sheep in cages on the upper deck, forward ; iron railings 
the male prisoners from the women and 
Yes: there were children among these unfor- 
tanates. In vi2w of the desperate sultriness of the weather, 
they had been fain to oxen the ports ‘tween decks. Every 
ap srture 80 opened was full of human faces—fiat, white, des- 
pairing faces. And aft, on the quarter-deck, under a handsome 
awning, reclining on elegant deck-chairs, and puffing their 
cigarettes in the most graceful manner imaginable, were the 
officers of the ship, in full uniform, with big gold epaulettes 
on their shoulders. One marine Muscovite magnifico wore 
white kid gloves. They had just finished tiffin, I should say. 
What the wretched convicts had had for dinner, who can tell? 
A little salt junk, pease-porridge, mouldy biscuit, bilge-water, 
and the stick, possibly. 


separating 
children. 


Whence had this steam-ship full of horrorscome? From 
Cronstadt by the way of “Gib,” through the Mediter- 
ranean ; or from Odessa by the Black Sea and the Dardanelles ? 
There she was, at all events, bound for the farthest East, and 
laden with how many tons of unutterable woe! A British 
surgeon, who had been health officer at Ceylon, and in his 
official capacity had more than once inspected these Russian 
convict-ships, told me that when they touched at a port to 
coal, no stranger was ever allowed on board by the Russian 
commander ; that in the “sick-bay,” or infirmary, which was 
seareely large enough to accommodate six patients comfort- 
ably, he has often seen from fifteen to twenty miserab!e 
sufferers; that contagious diseases sometimes broke out on 
board, and that the convicts would die like sheep with the rot. 
They would be better off, perhaps, dead, and flung, unshrouded 
and uncoffined, overboard, to be devoured by the sharks in the 
Indian Ocean, but out of the scrape, as the author of “ Eothen - 
would put it, of being alive and ina floating jail, with nothing 
much to be certain about save chains and scant victugls and 
foul stenches and the stick. 


THE 
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ILLUSTRATED 


The writer of the letter to which I refer had, cf cou! 


mething to say abont Port Said—that common sewer of the 


Levant, the needy Oriental villain’s general home, the resort 
of rascaldom from Malta and Marseilles, from Pera and from 
Patra Port Said. as all globe-trotters are aware, is renowned 
fi hantants and its roulette-tables. The latter are ail 
vindle ima th nonnets ho cajole the simpleton milo 
making ei! ime, the croupier ind the knave who spin 
the wheel and sets the ball rolling. are all arrant cheats Yet, 
oddly enough, there is a way of not losing your cash at a Port 
Said gambling-table. Nay. you may even wina little; but unde1 
the last-named circumstances you must rejoin your ship a 
on after nightfall as possible, and not unaccompanied, else 
you run the risk of being waylaid by the gambling-house- 
keepers myrmidons and murdered. In order to gain and now 
to loxe at Port Said you must follow the advice given by 
dashing French Captain of Hussars, Monsieur Jean De 


Pontéves-Sabran, who has just published a humorous, graphic 


picturesque, and racy account of his travels in the East, 
entitled *L’Inde a Fond de Train,” illustrated by drawings 
from his own facile and spirited pencil. This is the sage 
counsel given by Captain D Pontéves-Sabran * Never 
play at Po Said roulette-tables except with bad money 

th vill give you a material advantage over the bank. 
Gio to Hachet‘te’s, in’ K William-str t, and order the 
Cap‘ain of Hussars’ book. T[ bought it in Marseilles, and read 
i. ia the lightning express between the Phocean city and 
Lyon By-the-way, how marvellously has the railway service 
between Marseilles and Paris improved. When I was very 


young, and my mother was residing at Marseilles, there were, 





of course, no railways at all. We came from Paris by the 
diligence, and, unless I am mistaken, it took at least six 
da>s to accomplish the journey. breaking it for half a day 
at Lyons Then came the railway period; and I have 
known the express journey to be accomplished in twenty- 
two and in twenty hours In 1869 T came from Toulon 
in the Imperial train which conveyed the Sultan Abdul 
Azziz to Paris, where he was to be the guest of Napoleon III 
We made the Jong journey—some eight hundred miles, I 
should say—in four-and-twenty hours. The other day I took 
the Mapide at Marseilles at 8.50 am. and by Jt p.m. I 
was in Paris \ splendid drawing-room car was attached to 
the train, but it was full of Japanese ; so I cheerfully accepted 
the courteous invitation of the conductor to share his own 
little caboose next to the smoking-room. ‘The next car was a 


restaurant, where one breakfasted and dined very comfortably 


indeed, at far from immoderate y} rices. 
I was speaking of Ceylon just now. May that spicy island 


flourish on the cultivation of tea as of aforetime it did on 
that of coffee! When you talk of Ceylon and the picturesque 
city of Colombo and the ancient city of Kandy, your thoughts 
naturally revert to The prawn curry of the Grand 
Oriental Hotel’ in the old 
throughout the Eas! ; and they give you with it 
Bombay ducks 
spelling the articles in question (something like passover cakes 
fried in ghee or liquified butter), and mango chutney, another 
and characteristically Sinhalese condiment, among’ the 
ingredients of which I think are fresh-grated cocoa-nut and 
chillies carefully brayed together in a mortar. This chutney 


curry. 
Dutch Port at Colombo is renowned 
in addition to 


* poppedoms,” if that be the right way of 


is of a rich roseate hue; and after eating it with his 
prawn curry, the epicure feels like the Grand Turk—not 


that Turk to whom malicious reference was made by Daniel 
Quilp when he compelled Sampson Brass to smoke that pipe of 


very strong tobacco, but the real Grand Turk—the Grand 
Seignior, the Caliph, the Sultan, the Padishah of Roum, 


reclining on his luxurious divan puffing or sucking alternately 


a narghilé and a chibouck, quaffing now sherbet and now 
Heidsieck’s Dry Monopole, with eighteen thousand moon- 


faced houris dancing delirious sarabands around him. 


I am teaching my cook to make curry of all kinds—Madras, 
Bengal, Singapore. Ceylon, and Pondicherry ; Mrs. Godown’s 
curry, Colonel Buangalow’s curry, and, in particular, the 
historical curry of his Highness Ram Jam Cram Dam Chunder 
Boberjy, Nabob of Pukka Cutcha. As my bleu pro- 
gresses in curry-making I shall report progress in these columns. 
Of course, we shall have our failures ere wo attain complete 
and I wish that I saw my way towards per- 
suading the board of allow me to 
try my more elaborate curries on a few of the aged paupers 
of St. Pancras Workhouse. If 
the generous diet would do the poor old ladics and gentlemen 
good ; if, on the contrary, the curry staff proved deleterious 
and killed them—well, they would be out of their own 
“ scrape” of being alive, and old,and poor. A dreadful scrape it 
must be. Mem.—I have been writing at length about curry 
lately ; and, on the day of the publication of my first curry 
article, my old friend, Sir Chowringhee Mongoose, K.S.I., 
“In general,” he said, 
in his well-known [ agree with that which 
you have stated in the matter of curry and curry-stuff. In 
some few particulars I dissent from your conclusions, and I 
notice one most important omission in your article. You have 
nottold the curry cook that when, say, a chicken is to be 
curried, it should never be cut up into joints, as though she 
were about to fricassee it or prepare it 4 la Marengo; but it 
should be carefully and finely shredded, so that the entire 
carry, flesh, rice, and chutney (eaten with a fork and spoon, 
never with a knife and fork) should be mingled in one 
homogencous and delicious mass. Your remarks anent the 
Loiling rice for curry are in the main correct ; but you have 
yet much to learn as regards the currying of bread-fruit. 


cordon 


success ; 
local guardians to 


the curries were successful 


did me the honour to pay me a visit. 


solemn accents, “ 


Good morning.” 


Meanwhile, by a lucky chance, I have become the pos- 
sessor of a superb circular curry-dish, 18 in. in diameter, 
and divided int» four compartments radiating to an inner 
cylinder deep enough to hold hot water, and a chafing- 
dish, but which I shall utilise as a receptacle for four 
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Jive-and-twenty shillings. 
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kinds of chutney. When the curry-eating moment 
arrives, a large bowl of properly boiled rice will, first of 
all, be brought in, and each guest will help himself to as 


Then the Dish will make its appear- 
ance, with its four compartments filled, respectively, with 


much rice as he requires. 


chicken, vegetable. and prawns be 


le 


meat prawn curry, if 


If they be not, then lobster or crab — I must try 


pro urahb 
the crab curry on my impecunious neighbours at St. Pancras. 
I sighted this curry-dish in the window of a curics’ty shop in 
iecleston-street. Pimlico. from the window of the cab in which 
I was riding. I raided the curiosity shop, and secured the 


plateau at once. It is in reality an old supper-dish of the 


‘ighteenth century. and was probably intended to hold 
viands not in the least of the nature of curry. ‘lhe 
compartments radiating to the central cylinder were 


loose, but I had a circular tray made of mahogany, lined 
with green. cloth, into which the whole apparatus now “ fits 
Like s., but the dish 

of old Yarmouth ware, superbly painted with passion-flowers. 
Mrs. Cook cannot obviously be always making curry, so the 
dish, 


ther china in the drawing-room. 


glove,” as the saying is. It cost me £65 


on off days, will be displayed as an ornament among 


sut there is no room for 
any more porcelain there: 


to put the 


so J must buy an occasional table 
Additional and 


some fine afternoon the occasional table will be, I 


dish upon expenditure, aias ! 
suppose, 
knocked over, and the famous curry-dish smashed to little 
bits by my white Pomeranian dog, formerly known as Bismarck, 


but now passing by the name of Hobson-Jobson. 


Why Hobscn-Jobson? Why, indeed. I have been «as':ing 
myself the question these fifteen days past ; for Hobson-Jobson 
is the red-letter top-title of a Glossary of Anglo-Indian Col- 
loquial Words and Phrases of Kindred Terms; 
Historical, 


Etymological, 
Geographical, and Discursive. By Colonel Henry 
Yule, B.E., C.B., LL.D., the Arthur Coke Burnell, 
Ph.D., C.LE. Colonel Yule is well known as the accomplished 
editor of the book of “ Ser Marco Polo.” and the late Dr. Pu:mell 
was the erudite Indian Civil Servant who wrote the “ 





and late 


Elements 
of South Indian Paleography.” The book is published by Mr. 
Murray. I was in such a desperate hurry to plunge into the 
innermost recesses of the work, that I omitted to read cither 
the introduction. For aught I know, the 
Hobson - Jobson Mystery” may he cleared 
Perhaps Colonel Yule was Hobson and Dr. Burzell Jebson. 


the preface or 


ther-in up. 


the most 
I have break- 
fasted, lunched, and dined lately chiefly on Hobson-Jobson. 


At any rate, [ have found this Glossary on of 
enchanting books that I have ever met with. 


It is not only a mine of philological wealth, but a guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend to the “ Griffin ” anxious to know something 
about Anglo-Indian life and manners. From this corpulent 
tome of nearly nine hundred double-columned pages you shall 
be made to know where Rogue's River is; what is the latest 
discovery as to the etymology of that most perplexing word 
‘vyerandah”; what the word sherbet is really derived from ; 
what manner of dancing-girl is a how the 
which French writers fond of 
using, is only a Gallicised form of the Portuguese bailadcira, 
from bailar, to dance. There is one word, however, for which 
I looked in vain in Hobson-Jobson. I found “Chuckaroo,” which 
is English soldiers’ lingo for Chokra. I found that the Bengali 
Brahmin name of “ Chuckabutty” is only a vulgarised corruption 
of the word Chakrararti. I found “Chumpuck,” which is a 
nighly ornamental sacred tree; but I could not find (hn/. I 
thought that, peradventure, it might be spelt (/o/ or Chal, 


Cunchunee ; 


word - Bayadére, are so 


but no. Now, in Caleutta Chul is a word that you hear fifty 
times a day. A lady tells you that her new Ayah 
will not chu? at all; the proprietor of that popular 
weekly journal the //oogh/y Dacoit —1 beg the Hon. 
W. W. Hunter, C.S.1., LL.D.'s pardon : Jlvogh!ly, according 


to the canons of the recently promulgated Hunterian code 
of Indian orthography, should be “ Hugli”—tells you that he 
is going home for six months; but that he has an able editor, 
and that the paper will “ chul” very well during his absence. 
The chu/, I apprehend, means to go on, to proceed, to do. If I 
am wrong, I will retract and apologise. 


I must beg pardon, too, if for a week or so the “hard words” 
are occasionally misspelt. There were some blunders last week 
in the Ascot Echoes, “ruches,” for example, was printed for 
the obviously Shakspearean “ ouches.” It was not my fault. 
My vision is not dimmer than usual: but my right hand hes 
lost something—to wit, its cunning. The fag-end of an 
Indian fever has been racking my bones these many weeks 
past, and among the agreeable symptoms of my malady 
are intermittent ague fits, which prevent my writing 
legibly, so [have engaged an amanuensis. If Rumour is to be 
relied upon—and can we ever rely upon Rumour ?—volleys 
of infuriated invectives are mingled with the matter which I 
dictate to my secretary ; while from time to time tall folio 
copies of the Fathers, bound in vellum, and all my Royal 
Octavo Dictionaries, go whizzing through the air, aimed at the 
secretary's head. But Rumour does tell such fibs. 


I advertised in three papers for a lady secretary, age not 
under thirty, a governess preferred. Goyernesses can spell, and 
know something about geography. The lady amanuensis was 
to be able to write legibly, and to possess a fair knowledge of 
French. Replies, stating terms required, were to be addressed 
to “Delta,” at a newsagent’s in Lamb's Conduit-street. J 
had four hundred and thirty-five answers to my advertise- 
From all parts of the Metropolis, and the 
United Kingdom; from Prussels, and Paris, and Germany, 
came letters from ladies, all of whom wrote legibly, many of 
whom wrote splendidly, all of whom stated they spoke and 
wrote French w'th fluency ; many of whom added that they 
could speak and write half-a-dozen modern languages ; and 
at least fifty of whom could write shorthand. The terms 
demanded by these ladies raricd from sia shillings a week to 
The amanuensis who is now kindly 
assisting me is rot one of the foar hundred and thirty-five. 

GECRGE AUGUSTO. SALA, 


ment, 
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THE COURT. 





The Queen gave a ball for her servants at Balmoral on Friday 


night, the 11th inst., in celebration of her birthday. Last 
Saturday afternoon the Queen and Princess Beatrice drove out 
in an open carriage, and gave away birthday presents with 
their own hands to mest of the cottagers on the Balmoral 
In the afternoon they drove to Birkhall, near Pallater. 
On Sunday forenoon they attended public worship in Crathie 
parish church, where the Rev. W. W. Tulloch. of Glasgow. 
preached. He had the honour of dining with the Queen and 
the Royal family. The Queen went out on Monday morning, 
aecompanied by Princess Beatrice and Princess Leuis of 
Battenberg, and in the afternoon her Majesty drove with the 
two Princesses. The Court has gone into mourning for the 
lute King of Bavaria. 


estate 








Notice is given in the Gazette that the Prince of Wales 
will. by command of the Queen, hold a Levée at St. James's 
Palace, on behalf of her Majesty, next Friday. 

The Prince and’ Princess of Wales, accompanied by 
Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud, arrived at Marlborough 


Houss on Monday from Harewocd Lodge. Ascot. In the 
evening the Prince and Princess honoured the performance of 
Carmen,” by the Carl Rosa Opera Company. at Drury-Lane 
Theatre, with their presence. The Prince and Princess, with 
their daughters. visited the Military Tournament in Islington 
on Tuesday, and watched a number of the competitions. Their 
Royal Highnesses occupied the Queen's box at the Royal 
Italian Opera in the evenirig. To-day (Saturday) they will 
pay a visit to Lord and Lady Brooke at Easton Park. near 
Dunmow. 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 
The novel calicd ‘‘ Mehalah” owed its chief success as a work 
of fiction to its powerful and weird description of a pcrtion 
of the unknown Essex shore. We seemed to live in these 
ague-haunted swamps, and to understand the strange lives of 
the fishermen, the over-mastering will of Elijah Rebow, and the 
defiant air of the gipsy-bred Mehalah. Suéenly transformed 
to the stage, unassisted by fitting scenery, and disfigured by 
ugly and inappropriate stage management, the charm of the 
book evaporates, and there is nothing to supply its place. A 
matinée is the worst. possible test of a play of. this pattern— 
a play that depends so much cn power of arrangement 
and force of picture. A comedy, or farce that can be easily 
acted with the a:d of a few chairs and tables, may well be 
tested at a morning performance. but an ill-arranged and 








ili- rehearsed melodrama on a_ sultry June afterncon 
would be a trial to the patience of Job _ himself. 
Mr. Hermann Vezin, as Elijah Rebow, had to rehearse a 
catalogue of his iniquitics every time he opened his 
mouth in a kind of rhythmical chant, reminding one of 
the old woman whocould not get her pig over the stile. “ Dog, 


dog, bite pig, pig won't get over the stile, and I shan’t get 
home ight,” a memorable instance gf cumulative jingle 
that. ve, had its origin in a Hebraic legend, and is 
literally as old as the hil’s jut it is astonishing to find a 
hero of mcedern melodrama striking an attitude directly he 
comes cn the siage, and saying, “Iam Elijah Rebow, and the 
Raj ix mine, and the farm that is rpon the Raj is mine, and 
the house that is callcd the farm is mine, and you are mine, 
and the chair is mine, and the coal-seuttle is mine.” &e., until 
the andienee is maddened with the auctioneer’s catalcgue, that 
is supposed to give “character” to Elijah Rebow. I fear it 
would have given the unfortunate gentleman a bad quarter of 
an hour if Elijah, the reckless one, had confided his persistent 
peculiarities to the patient ear of a pessimistic pit. ‘I! here 
would not have been much of poor Elijah left. I fear. 
Neither Mr. Vezin nor Miss Mary Rorke could do much 
with Elijah or Mehalah. Their violence became monotonous, 
their ill-temper was irritating. A slaying-match between a 
bully and a virago may be very true to nature, but it is ex- 
tremely irritating. I am told sometimes that I ought to like 
what is true to nature. I don’t. It is the very thing that I 
am often most anxious to avoid. Quarrelling and wrangling 
are detestable to me. I have heard enough of them, one way or 
another, in one’s journey through life, without desiring a repe- 
tition of them in the form of dramatic amusement. In these 
days it is impossible to say what is or may not be popular. 
Certainly, Elijah Rebow and Mehalah, as personated in the 
theatre, are the most unamiable and vindictive couple ever 
presented to attract our interest. A woman who merges her 
femininity in the vixen, and a man who sinks his manhood in 
the brute are not to my liking. I don’t want to meet them cn 
or off the stage. Mr. Frank Rodney is eyidently an indus- 
trious and intelligent young actor, but he should be warned 
not to force his geniality on his audience so much. We can 
see how high-spirited and dashing and excellent he is without 
having it dinned into our ears so frequently. 

The Empire Theatre is one of the handsomest j laces of 
public entertainment in Europe, and, thanks to the energetic 
M. Marius and his clever confréres, Mr. W. Younge and Mr. 
Alfred Murray, it appears at last to have been turned to good 
account. ‘The Palace of Pearl,” with its splendid ballets, its 
processions, its songs, chants, and dances, has evidently given 
great satisfaction. The Empire in Leicester-square has pro- 
dneed a “summer pantomime ” worthy of old Drury itself. 

All who love good acting, that can be remembered in the 
after years,and can be looked back upon with pleasure, should 
not miss an opportunity of seeing Jane Hading play Denise. 
Let them not be frightened away by the rapid conversation of 
the first two acts, and the discussions that Alexandre Dumas 
so much enjoys, but let them wait until act three, when Denise 
tells the infinitely pathetic story of her early life to the 
honourable man who loves her. As Jane Hading, step by step, 
treads the weary path of her life sorrow again, tears rise into 
the eyes of the audience, as they have not done since Miss 
Bateman played Leah, Mr. Robson “The Porter’s Knot,” and 
Miss Ellen Terry Queen Henrietta Maria and the incompar- 
able Olivia. C. 8, 





Ata meeting of the London Common Council on the 10th inst., 
it was unanimously agreed to that 100 guineas be placed at the 
disposal of the council of the National Rifle Association, to be 
devoted as a special prize or prizes, to be called the Corporation 
of the City of London prize or prizes, and to be competed 
for by Colonial and Indian Volunteers at the forthcoming 
Wimbledon meeting, on conditions to be settled by the council. 

The Gold Cup at Ascot was won by Baron De Hirsch’s 
Althorp, the St. James’s Palace Stakes by the Duke of 
Westminster's Ormonde, the Rous Memorial Stakes by Mr. 
Hammond's St. Gatien, and the New Stakes by Mr. Douglas 
Baird’s Enterprise—On the concluding day Prince Soltykoff 
won the Thirty-third Triennial with Mephisto, Colonel O. J. 
Crewe-Read the High-Weight Plate with Kinsky, Mr. Manton 
the Wokingham Stakes with Loved One, the Duke of West- 
minster the Hardwicke Stakes with Ormonde, Lord Ellesmere 
the Windsor Castle Stakes with Grandison, Mr. Craig, jun., 
the Alexandra Plate with Blue Grass, and General O. 
Williams the Queen’s Stand Plate w’*) Financier. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Tuesday, June 15. 

The Chamber Jast Friday voted the expulsion of the Princes 
by 315 votes against 232. ‘lhe Princts proscribed by this 
law are the Comte de Paris ard his son and heir, the 
Due d'Orléans. and Prince Jér6me Napoleon and his son and 
heir, Prince Victor. ‘lhe other members of the Orléans 
and Benaparte familics will be allowed to live in France; but 
they are ceprived of their rights as Frenchmen, and not 
allowed to serve in the Army or Navy, nor to exercise any 
public function or any legislative mandate. The next question 
is, how will the bill fare at the hanes of the Senate? It 
is generally believed that the bill will be voted by the 
senators in spite of eloqucnt and reasonable opposition. 
But even if the bill were rejected by the Senate, the Princes 
would still be exiled ; the Freycinet Cabinet is bound, and. in 
default of a law, a Ministerial decree or a police measure will 
suffice. Nevertheless, the senators are understcod, as a rule, to 
regard the expulsion of the Princes as an anti-Liberal measure 
of a nature to harm the Republic; and, if one may judge 
from what one hears and reads, such is also the opinion 
of the majority of the nation. The French are opposed 
to yroscriptions and persecutions of all kinds, and whether 
the Republic exiles French Princes or persecutes religious 
orders, it leses favour and popularity. M. Vacquerie has 
well summed up the situation in saying, “If the expulsion of 
the Princes is not followed by a law against newsvendors, a 
law against the press, and a law egainst evening parties, 
nothing will have been done except to diminish the prestige 
of the Republic.” 

It must, however, be remembered that, so far as the Comte 
de Paris is concerned, public opinion in France considers the 
question of principle in the law of expulsion, and not the 
question of persons. Throughout the debate at the Chamber 
no orator defended French Royalty except the Comte de Mun, 
who is no friend of the Comte de Paris. Up to the last the 
Comte de Paris refrained from publishing any manifesto or 
any expression of sentiments or opinions; and when the 
Pretender did speak, it was through the mouth of the Paris 
correspondent of the 7i:cs, who, for reasons whose weight I 
will not discuss, is a persona ingratissima to the French, and 
generally erdited with being an enemy of France, whereas he 
is simply an excellent journalist. Everything seems to have 
concurred to render the departure of the Comte de Paris 
ignominious. ‘The attitude of the Pretender has closed once 
for all the question of the Princes. 

The sun, so rare in rainy Paris of late, deigned to shine on 
the holiday-makers yesterday, and the féte and battle of 
flowers was successfully celebrated in the garden of the 
Tuileries. This féte brought to a conclusion the series of 
fétes organised by the Committee of Industry and Commerce, 
which have produced for the poor of Paris some 400,000f. 

Thirty English Positivists, under the conduct of Mr. 
Frederick Harrison, were received last Sunday by the Parisian 
Comtists in the house, No. 10, Rue Mauleur le Prince, where 
the founder of Pcs‘tivism lived and died. The English visitors, 
accompanied by 120 French Positivists, then made a pilgrimage 
to the grave of Auguste Comte, in the cemetery of Pére-la- 
Chaise, and also visited the graves of Comte’s Egeria, Madame 
Clotilde De Vaux, and of some great types of humanity—Gall, 
Bichat, Fourier, and others. 

M. Anton Proust, president of the Union Centrale des Arts 
Décoratifs, who has been recently studying foreign museums, 
criticises the arrangement of our collections at South Ken- 
sington. There is material enough there, he says, to make four 
or five rich museums ; but there is noorder. You do not knew 
where to find the objects you need ; and when you have found 
them, the objects that ought to be placed beside them for 
comparison are wanting. At Berlin, he continues, the museum 
is better arranged : but it is possible to do even better still. 
In course of a year or so, we shall see what this “ better still” 
is, for the foundations of the new Parisian Museum of Deco- 
rative Art are to be laid probably next month. 

The engineer Eiffel’s scheme for the erection of an iron 
tower, 300 métres high, has been officially accepted by the 
Government ; and this colossal work will, consequently, be the 
great feature of the Exhibition of 1889. 

M. Paul Bonnetain has just published a curious and 
interesting psychological novel, called “L’Opium” (1 vol., 
Charpentier). The author has made his chservations in China, 
Tonquin, and Annam. and studied particularly opium-smoking ; 
so that his book is, in a way, the complement of De Quincey’s 
“ Opium-Eater.” has 


The new Italian Parliament was opened on the 10th inst. 
by the King, whose speech, announcing the most cordial 
relations with the rest of Europe, was loudly applauded. 

The new Spanish Chamber of Deputies was constituted on 
the 11th inst., and Senor Martos elected President by 232 votes. 
The deputies afterwards took the oath of allegiance to the 
Constitution and the King. 

On the 1Cth irst. the German Emperor unveiled, amid 
much ceremony. the equestrian statue of his brother, Frederick 
William IV.,which has been placed in front of the National 
Gallery, Berlin. 

Five physicians having declared Louis II., King of Bavaria, 
to be insane, and as his only brother, Prince Otto, is equally 
incapable of ruling, their uncle, Prince Luitpold, issued a 
proclamation on the 10th inst. announcing that he had assumed 
the Government. The document was countersigned by all the 
Bavarian Ministers. It was announced from Munich that the 
King of Bavaria commited suicide in the Starnberg Lake on 
Sunday evening. His private physician, Dr. Gudden, was 
drowned in attempting to save him. There were traces of a 
violent struggle on the bank. Prince Otto, the brother of the 
deceased monarch, although insane, has been proclaimed King, 
under the Regency of Prince Luitpold. 

President Cleveland has acceptéd the honorary presidency 
of the American Exhibition, to be held in Londen in 1887, and 
will yerform the cpening ceremony by telegraph from the 
White House. 

Intelligence received from British Columbia states that the 
town of Vancouver has been destroyed by fire. A thousand 
persons are reported to have been rendered homeless; it is 
feared that several persons perished in the flames. 

Mr. Phayre, Deputy Commissioner of Minbu, Upper Burmah, 
son of Sir Robert Phayre, was shot on the 8th inst. while 
attacking a gang of dacoits under the notorious chief Boh-Sway, 
who occupied an entrenched position at Ngapeh. His body 
was carried away by the dacoits. An expedition has set out 
to punish the rebels. 

It is announced from Sydney that the Committee of Ways 
and Means has approved of all the New South Wales Govern- 
ment’s proposals for increasing revenue in order to meet the 
Exchequer deficit. 

A terrible volcanic eruption, causing great loss of life, has 
cccnrred in the Tarawera district, New Zealand. Whole villages 
have been buried in ashes, and the surface of the country has 
heen disturbed for miles around, 





LADIES’ COLUMN. 

The common notion that women do not take acy interest in 
politics seems very conclusively disproved in my circle of 
acquaintance just now, and, therefore, presumably in every- 
body else’s circle. For my part, I wish some of the dear 
women I meet would talk to me about something else than 
Ireland. I hear of it from all sorts of ladies. ‘Lhere is the 
good old Quakeress, who lays her hand upon her hosom and 
says, “ I have no need to argue the question. 1 feel here that 
the measure is right”; while she admits that this is in defiance 
of the view of the Irish Friends, who have sent a deputation 
(included in which is,as was to be expected,a female minister) 
from their yearly meeting, to influence the English Quakers 
against Home Rule. Then there is the Ulster Preshyterian 
lady, who assures me that “every person in I[reland who is 
engaged in Liberal or progressive work of any kind, without 
exception, is against the bill”; and as she talks to me she 
goes white to the very lips, so intensely does she fee] about the 
matter. In opposition to this, the daughter of one cf the 
best known Ulster M.P.’s of five-and-twenty years ago declares 
her sympathy with the bill, and her conviction that the 
agrarian difficulty can never be settled except by the Irish 
themselves. An observer of our ways once declared that a 
certain small spiteful wit was a favourite thing with women, 
and was employed in a manner comparable to sticking pins 
under the finger-nails, in cases of aversion where a man would 
prefer to cut off a finger. It sounds like an instance of this 
when one lady remarks :—‘ The Duchess of A. says that 
Mr. Blank (one of the Irish M.P.’s) is only the son of a 
butcher in Killmahooly ; but not of the Jest butcher in Kill- 
mahooly—not of the butcher who serves us.” But this mere 
sneer turns into an argument when another lady seriously 
points out that in the whole list of Mr. Parnell’s followers 
there is not one manufacturer, and only two or three who 
can, by a stretch of courtesy, be called merchants; so that 
these important but numerically weaker classes in Ireland see 
themselves threatened with a Government entirely out of 
sympathy with their interests. 

I lunched the other day at the house of an eminent lady, 
where there was a distinguished party assembled. ‘I will not 
mention any names except those of Miss Frances Power Cobbe, 
to meet whom is now-a-days a rare pleasure, as she resides 
permanently in Wales; and Professor F. W. Newman, whose 
vegetarianism is well known, so that nobody was surprised to 
see him lunching off a dish of stewed mushrooms and boiled 
maccaroni. He looks remarkably hale, and comparatively 
young, though he is really eighty-two years old—an age 
at which one has a right to be modestly vain of a mouthful 
of natural teeth. To see Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes at seventy- 
six, and Professor F. W. Newman at eighty-two, in successive 
weeks, makes one reflect that there are many exceptions to 
David's definition of the years that come after three score and ten. 
However, what I was going to observe was that, as gentlemen 
were very few, I sat at luncheon next a young Irish lady, 
Mrs. B., the daughter of Sir George ——, whose estate is in the 
south of Ireland. One thing Iam very anxious to find ont is 
how far the Catholic Church is to be considered as the prime 
mover, or how far the prisoner, of the “ Nationalist” campaign. 
My neighbour at that luncheon was distinctly of opinion that 
the priests are dragged into it by the people. The priests are 
maintained by the contributions of the people—by the Sunday 
offerings, and by the charges for ceremonies, occasionally 
receiving as much for a wedding as twenty-five pounds. A 
certain priest in Mrs. B.’s neighbourhood denounced an agrarian 
murder from the altar; whereupon nearly all the men rose 
and left thechurch. Next Sunday there were only half-a-dozen 
women present ; and, to put it shortly, the unfortunate priest, 
for denouncing murder, was boycotted, and reduced to such a 
state of poverty that the Protestant gentry made a subscrip- 
tion for him. Fnally, he had to be removed from the neigh- 
bourhood, to another church. 

The Royal Military Tournament, held annually in London, 
seems to me one of the most interesting “ fixtures” of the 
whole season. It is a capital display of skill and force united. 
The musical ride of the Life Guards, for instance (given this 
year by the 2nd Life Guards), displays to perfection the 
splendid physique of both men and horses; but is yet more 
attractive from the perfect training of the troops and their 
gigantic black steeds. At a touch of the finger, apparently, 
the massive animals wheel in a few inches of space, pass 
accurately through the most intricate evolutions, and keep 
strictly in time with the band. No quadrille at a state ball 
was ever better danced ; and the figures are far more elaborate 
than those of a quadrille. As the big men, clad in scarlet 
coats and steel corselets, and white leather breeches and long 
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black jack-boots, with white plumes floating over their 
glittering helmets, advance and circle and intermix and 


separate, the spectacle is a very brilliant one. The Hussars 
give a complete dramatic performance. One detachment 
represented an engagement with Arabs in the bush, in the 
course of which two of the soldiers formed a stretcher 
out of nothing but their coats and lances, and carried off a 
wounded comrade. Another detachment depicted charging a 
gun, and bringing it away; one trooper leaping a hedge with 
four horses in hand. Various other incidents were represented ; 
and, finally, there was a grand dramatic scene: including the 
bridging of ariver; the firing of some of those dreadful 
modern cannon that pour forth a storm of death-dealing 
pellets on the mere turning of a handle: the dressing, on the 
field, of all manner of wounds ; and the charge and capture of 
a fort by infantry. How popular it all is may be judged hy 
the attendance, which tests even Major Tully’s organising 
powers, several thousands of spectators being present every day. 

On Tuesday the Princess of Wales attended the tourna- 
ment, accompanied by the Prince and by their daug] ters. 
The Princess was simply attired in a black faille Francaise 
costume, over which she wore a sleeveless jacket of jet. Her 
bonnet was rather gorgeous, consisting of a shape of alternate 
circles of red gauze and blue gauze, closely guaged, trimmed 
with very tall bows of scarlet ribbon spotted with white ; the 
strings, which were quite long, being of the same ribbon, and 
the coronet brim in front covered with red velvet. The bonnet 
was held in place by a large diamond-topped pin ; so that, 


altogether, that sweet head was unusually brilliantly 
decorated. The young Princesses had on closely-fitting 
frocks of Navy blue foulard, with a pale blue flower 


patterned over it, and made with plastrons of pale blue 
muslin. Their hats were high, and of black straw, turned 
up at the sides with black velvet,and trimmed in front with 
a tall pleating of pale blue gauze to the right, and of dark 
blue gauze to the left hand, above which osprey aigrettes of 
the two colours intermingled rose high. 

A large proportion of the visitors are ladies. “Women hate 
war and adore the Army,” said Rear-Admiral Maxse, in scorn 
of our inconsistency. But I maintain that there is no in- 
consistency here; for the skill of the trained eye and hand, 
the perfect discipline, and the manly strength and power 
displayed. may all be admired by those of us who most un- 
feignedly deprecate the barbarons and expensive recourse to 
fighting to settle our international disputes, and who mcst 
ardently detest the cruelties and sacrifices of hattle-—F. F.-M. 
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her most 


when 
Ls Majesty (Queen 


toria succeeded to the 
Throne of Great Britain 
nd Ireland 
This exalted Lady, who 
vould, for her personal 
cter, be esteemed and 
oved if she were placed 
birth in the humblest 
rank, being a fair example 
of that which wise King 
Solomon declares to be 
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poets, critics, novelists, and 
artists, whose works have 
illustrated the best aspects 
of human nature; public 
speakers and journalists ; 
zealous philanthropists who 
have striven to redeem the 
lost, the vicious, the despair- 
ing and perishing of our 
race, to protect and relieve 
the suffering, to deliver the 
oppressed — thousands of 
the pupils and helpers of 
these leaders in the advance- 
ment of society, must also 
be remembered. The age 
of Queen Victoria has been 
the age, to name but a few, 
of such public servants and 
public instructors as Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord John 
Russell, Richard Cobden, 
John Bright, and Mr. Glad- 
stone; as Drs. Arnold and 
Whately, Dean Stanley, 
Newman, and Manning 
(for diverse theological 
paths lead through “the 
Golden Grove” of- un- 
bounded Divine truth) ; as 
Ruskin, Carlyle, Tennyson, 
Hood, and Browning; as 
Dickens,Lytton, Thackeray, 
Kingsley, and George Eliot ; 
as John Stuart Mill ; as the 
historians, Hallam, Grote, 
Macaulay, Froude, and 
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WOOLBROOK COTTAGE, SIDMOUTH, WHERE THE DUKE OF KENT DIED IN 1820. 
Copied from a View dated 1819, 


price —simply a _ good 
woman—is sixty - seven 
years of age. The glory 
and prosperity of her reign, 
which has been, taken in 
all, the happiest period of 
English history, incom- 
parably grander as well as 
more beneficent than that 
of Queen Elizabeth, will 
not here occupy much of 
our consideration. If 
there be any merit, if 
there be any praise, 
due to human agencies 
in the vast social, political, 
and we trust, moral as well 
as material progress, that 
has been achieved in the 
past half-century, for which 
we are deeply grateful to 
the Supreme Ruler of man- 
kind, it has not been wholly 
her work. Many good 
people, high and_ low, 
Ministers of State, legis- 
lators, administrators, and 
reformers; preachers of true 
Christianity ; teachers of 
sound philosophy ; authors, 
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Freeman ; as the painters, 
from Turner to Millais; the 
men of science, Faraday, 
Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, 
and others ; the great in- 
ventors and constructors ; 
Stephenson and Brunel, the 
engineers, and the different 
authors of mechanical, 
chemical, manufacturing, 
and electrical appliances, 
giving us a mastery over 
the forces and materials of 
Nature; the great geo- 
graphical explorers on sea 
and land; with the great 
founders of colonisation 
and promoters of commerce; 
the great law reformers; and 
all those, led by good Lord 
Shaftesbury, who gave 
their lives to the service 
of the poor. It is the 
true glory of her Majesty’s 
reign that the efforts of 
this noble army of soldiers 
of social improvement have 
been actively supported by 
public opinion ; and that 
the world is so much the 
better in 1886 than she 
found it in 1837. Thecon- 
dition of England, of the 
United Kingdom, and of 
the British Empire, in- 
cluding her vast dominion 
in India, with its nearly 
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250,000,000 subjects, and 
her eight or nine millions 
of English in the self- 
governingColonies,has been 
greatly improved in every 
way; there has been no 
such real and substantial 
progress in any age, or in 
any nation, from the begin- 
ning of recorded history. 
We have been living fast, 
but we have not lived in 
vain. 

The personal and domes- 
tic situation of Victoria, as 
Princess and Queen, will 
more particularly engage 
our attention in the follow- 
ing account, written to 
accompany a series of Illus- 
trations of her biography 
from 1819, when she was 
born, to the first years of 
her wedded life, 1840 to 
1846. It may hereafter be 
continued bya narrative of 
the last forty years of her 
reign, and of her expe- 
riences as wife, mother— 
we grieve to add, latterly 
as widow—to the period of 
this Jubilee, which will 
probably have its formal 
celebration when the 
twelvemonth is expired. 
The Queen has, in her own 
two volumes, ‘ Leaves from 
the Journal of our Life in 
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PRINCESS VICTORIA 
Drawn at Kensington Palace, March, 1834, by J. R. Herbert, R.: 
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during the long war, were pressed with urgency, the rulers of the day only replying by refusal and 
repression. To add to the darkness of the moment, towards the close of 1818, Sir Samuel Romilly. the 
man who had spent his life in struggling to make the English penal code more humane, overcome 
by melancholy, terminated his noble career by his own hand. The rise of the agitation for Parliamentary 
Reform was attended with the disgraceful incident called the Peterloo Massacre. 

But these things were but the symptoms of deep-rooted social disease. A truly brutal lewdness 
preva.'cd throughout society ; men of all classes drank heavily ; and among the most highly-placed 
many -.ot only found pleasure in prize-fighting and cock-fighting, but sought a still more degraded 
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the Highlands,” and in the 
authorised “ Memoirs of 
the Prince Consort,” and 
those of Princess Alice, 
furnished many interesting 
details. We now proceed to 
review, sufficiently for the 
present occasion, 


HER MAJESTY’S 
EARLY LIFE. 
The period of the Regency 
of George, Prince of Wales 
was certainly not one of 
the best times in English 
history. The war with 
France, by its enormou 
expenditure, had demoral- 
ised all classes. A fictitious 
prosperity gave capitalist: 
a golden harvest, and en- 
couraged the masses to 
multiply to their own de- 
struction. Wages fell, crime 
and pauperism increased. 
To make matters worse, the 
landowners had insisted, in 
1815,0on an Act prohibiting 
the introduction of foreign 
wheat, until corn reached 
a famine price. To a period 
of plenty succeeded one of 
starvation. The movement 
against machinery recom- 
menced, and riots broke out 
in various parts of the 
country. Social and politi- 
cal reforms, kept waiting 
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ite my whole powers to my country.” 
attempted a reform at Gibraltar, but his 
moral license prevailing was bitterly 
‘1, not only by the men but by the officers, who, com- 
the billiard-rooim to attend to their duties, 
became quit? insubordinate. A meeting was fomented by 
the aid of a number of local bacchanals, who distributed in- 
spiring draughts to the degraded soldiery, and an émeute took 
place during Christmas, 1802. It was quickly suppressed, but 
its extremely dangerous character afterwards appeared, since, 
according to the confession of one of the mutineers, it was 
formed and conducted by officers of the garrison, some 
of these being of the first rank. The Duke's life wax even in 
danger. for it was reckoned that when the drunken and 
infuriated soldiers had got possession of him,they would not 
be likely to spare him. What was the result? The reforming 
Governor was recalled by the Commander-in-Chief, his own 
brother. the Duke of York; and he was actually ordered to 
resign his office into the hands of a man he had himself begged 
xhould be removed. Even the Prince Regent thought him very 
badly treated, and upbraided the Prime Minister of the day, 
Mr. Addington. Baron Stockmar thus describes the Duke of 
Kent, about this time :—* 4 large, powerful man, like the 
King (George II1.), and as bald as anyone can be. The 
quietest of all the Dukes I have seen; talks slowly and 
deliberately ; is kind and courteous.” 

The Duke of Kent was in Germany when the death of 
Princess Charlotte caussd alarm as to succession. On May 2%, 
Isis, he was married, at Coburg, to Princess Victoria of Saxe- 
Coburg. widow of the Prince of Leiningen, and sister of the 
widower of Princess Charlotte ; the ceremony was repeated at 
Kew Palace in July of the same year. In his new sphere 
he was still neglected, being left in such a position as to 
be obliged to live at Amorbach, the residence of the former 
husband of the Duchess; and there his daughter would have 
been born had it depended on the Regent and his Minister, 
Lord Liverpool. However, the Duke was determined that the 
birth should take place on English soil. and, to the annoyance 
of the Regent. he came to reside at Kensington Palace in March, 
1819. His child was born on May 24 following, a German lady, 
Frau Charlotte, officiating on the occasion, and the mother 
herself nursing the infant. In due’ time the new-born 
Princess was christened, the ceremony taking place in the 
Grand Saloon at Kensington Palace. the Prince Regent acting 
as sponsor, and naming the child Alexandrina, after the 
Emperor of Russia, who was the other godfather. It had 
been intended to call the infant Alexandrina Georgina. 
Happily, the Prince Regent thought it would not accord with 
his dignity to have his own name placed second to that of the 
Czar, so he suggested that of the mother: and the baby 
Princess obtained the name of “ VicroriA,” which will become 
the title of at least half a century of English history. 

One of the Duke of Kent's friends, being about take his 
leave after a visit to Kensington Palace, was asked to give 
Princess Victoria his blessing. “ Don’t pray,” said the Duke. 
“simply, that hers may be a brilliant career, and exempt from 
those trials and struggles which have pursued her father; but 
pray that God's blessing may rest on her, that it may over- 
shadow her, and that in all her coming years she may be 
guided and guarded by God.” 

This incident should be remembered in connection with 
the actual development of this infant's life, and shows vividly 
the influence under which she came into the world. The 
Duke of Kent was no Royal actor, but a simple, honest man, 
sincerely desirous of promoting the gocd of mankind “I 
am,” he said, on one occasion, “ the friend of civil and religious 
liberty, all the world over. I am an enemy to all religious 
tests. Iam a supporter of a general system of education. All 
men are my brethren ; and I hold that power is delegated only 
for the benefit of the people. These are the principles of 
myself and of my beloved brother, the Duke of Sussex. They 
are not popular. principles just now—that ix, they do not 
conduet to place or office. All the members of the Royal 
family-do not hold the same principles. For this I do not 
blame them ; but we claim for ourselyes the right ef thinking 
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which included Ricardo and Peel. to inquire into the subject ; 
he even proposed to go to Scctiland himself that he might 
speak with more authority in favour of that experiment in 
industrial organisation. 

During the winter of 1819 the Duke and Duchess took uy 
their abode in a delightful retreat near Sidmouth, called Wool- 
brook Cottage. It was probably the happiest time in his 
existence; though. ax a tender father, occasional] 
anxieties hung over him, for the babe who was the subject 
of his most ambitious hopes nearly lost its life through 
the carelessness of a boy, who let off a gun so near 
the cottage that the shot passed through a window close 
to the head of the Royal infant. On Dec. 29, 1819, the 
Duke wrote as follows to a friend with whom he had 
freely corresponded for years:—-**My little girl thrives 
under the influence of a Devonshire climate. and is, I 
am delighted to strong and healthy; too healthy, 
I fear, in the opinion of some members of my family, by 
whom she is regarded as an intruder. How largely she con- 
tributes to my own happiness at this moment it is needless for 
me to say to who are in such full possession of my 
feelings upon this subject.” He was constantly showing his 
baby to his friends. saying, “ take care of her, for she will be 
(Jneen of England.” In fact, he was persuaded that he himself 
would come to the Throne. * My brothers,” he often said, “are 
not so strong as I am; I have lived a regular life. I shall 
outlive them all; the crown will come to me and my children.” 
This confident expectation proved an illusion. The Duke had 
been benevolently informed that 1820 would be fatal to two 
members of the Royal family : he little dreamt that one would 
be himself. On Jan. 19 in that year he caught a severe cold 
from sitting in his wet boots after a long walk. Inflammation 
of the lungs came on; the medical practitioners of the day 
bled him profusely ; and on the following Sunday morning, 
Jan. 23, he passed away 
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The man's the gowd for a’ that. 
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THE QUEEN'S GIRLHOOD. 
Duchess of Kent, again a widow, lived in retirement with 
her three children at Kensington Palace. or, with her brother. 
Prince Leopold, at Claremont. Here Princess Victoria 
wax often seen by Miss Porter, the author of “* The Scottish 
Chiefs,” who describes her as * a beautiful child, with a cherubic 
form of face, clustered round by glossy fair ringlets ; her com- 
plexion remarkably transparent, with a soft but often heighten- 
ing tinge of the sweet blush-rose upon her cheeks, imparting 
a peculiar brilliancy to her clear blue eyes.” At Claremont the 
Princess won golden opinions by her engaging and ingenuous 
manners. 

From Claremont to William II].’s dingy Palace could not 
have been an agreeable chance. However, there was ample 
scope for romps in its long suites of dull rooms and in its gardens, 
and still more in the Park. <A lively and awakened child, of a 
joyous temperament and an inquiring mind, the Princess was 
extremely active, and fond of play. If the stories related at 
the time be true, she manifested a love of popularity little 
characteristic of her mature life. She seldom passed anyone 
in the gardens, either when riding in her little carriage or on 
her donkey, but she said, * How do you do?” or * Good morn- 
ing, Sir. or Lady.” and she always seemed pleased to enter into 
conversation with strangers, returning their compliments, or 
answering their questions, in the most distinct and good- 
humoured manner. 

Dressed in a _ large 
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straw hat and a white cotton 
frock, with a moss-rose fastened in her bosem, holding 
her sister Feodora in one hand, and the string of her 
little go-cart in the other, she would run rapidly along 
the broad gravel walk, or up and down the green hillocks of 
the park, to the amusement of a crowd of people. She accepted 
the popular interest in her gambols without the least dis- 
composure, continuing her play, and sometimes speaking to the 
spectators. When in the Gardens, she would sometimes allow 
her sympathy for an admiring public to carry her to the extent 
of going to the palings and making a curtsey, and kissing her 
hand, speaking to all who addressed her ; and this little levée 
she found so agreeable that when her attendants came and led 
her away, she slipped out of their hands and came back again 
to receive the admiration of the people. Like most impulsive 
children, she sometimes got into difficulties. A Yorkshire 
story tells how, during her stay at Wentworth House, she was 
flitting gaily about the terraced gardens, when an old gardener, 
observing that she was going torun down a bank, called out. 
* Be careful, Miss ; it’s s/ape!” “Slape! slape!” exclaimed 
the Princess. “ What's slape’?” The next moment her foot 
slipped, and she was rolling down the bank. “That's slape, 
Miss,” said the old man, as he ran to her assistance. 

The Coburgs introduced into England quite a new idea of 
Royal good example. George IIT. had, indeed. felt a strong sense 
of duty; and even George IV. and William IV. had not been 
wholly without feeling on this score; but they had none of 
them entertained the slightest notion that the first of all their 
duties was the cultivation of their own character, the 
rendering themselves all that was possible, mentally and 
morally. Nodoubt there have been individual monarchs, Pagan 
as well as Christian, who have attempted this, but they have been 
isolated : the Coburgs are the first who have done it asa family. 
It was some time before they succeeded in turning the tide of that 
vulgar licentiousness which in the early part of this century 
characterised English society. None of the family had a more 
arduous task than the Duchess of Kent, who, a foreigner, 
without any natural protector, had, during the worst period, 
to bring up the future Queen of England. We are not obliged 
to accept as literaJly exact Mr. Greville’s statements concern- 
ing what he calls the * jealous seclusion” in which Princess 
Victoria was kept, but they no doubt indicate the substantial 
truth. She was rightly preserved from much connection with 
“the great worla “ until she should be in a position to give it 
an entirely different tone. 

Not that the Duchess cf Kent wished to keep her from 
contact with the real world ; in that direction, at least, there was 
no “ jealous seclusion.” ‘Their home-life was that of quiet 
English folk, whose enjoyments are found in rural scenes, or 
inhaling sea-breezes. Thus, in. 1821, they went to stay at the 
Pavilion in Brighton, which three years previously had been 
reconstructed by Nash. The Princess was little more than two 
years of age, or she might have considerably developed her 
imagination in the wonderful Chinese gallery, which stretched 
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be no difficulty in believing that hi bright. outspoken, 
impulsive little niece delighted * Uncle King but the peor 
Duchess could not have felt particularly pleased, as it.is said 
George IV. often threatened to use his power to deprive her of 
the charge of her daughter. It is clear the Duchess had a 
bad time with her illustrious relatives: however. she wasa 
wise woman, and made such concessions as she could. ‘Thus, 
in 1828, Princess Victoria was present at a children’s ball 
which the King gave in honour of the little Queen of Portugal, 
Donna Maria. 

In 1830 William IV. succeeded to the. throne, and. although 
the new King entertained the same feeling towards the 
Duchess as his brother had done, he was by no means so 
much to be dreaded. Besides, Queen Adelaide was entirely 
good and amiable, transferring her kindness on the death of 
her own child to that of her sister-in-law in a manner quite 
touching. In 1830 Princess Victoria went to stay with her 
mother at Malvern; and in May, 1831, William IV. gavea 
juvenile ball to celebrate her birthday. In return, probably. 
for this compliment she was allowed to make her appearance 
at the Drawingroom on the 28th of the same month, a 
very unusual occurrence, according to the testy old King. 
Her health was not good about this time; and, in the 
following August, she was therefore taken to Norris Castle 
in the Isle of Wight, and remained there until October. 
In the autumn of 1832 the Duchess went with her 
daughter on a tour through the counties bordering on Wales. 
Coventry, Shrewsbury, Powis Castle, and Braumaris were 
visited in turn, the Royal travellers finally taking up their 
residence in the Isle of Anglesey, where they attended the - 
Beaumaris Eisteddfod, and gave away the prizes. On their 
homeward journey they paid visits to Eaten Hail, Alton 
Towers, and Chatsworth. Some idea of the splendour of their 
entertainment may be got from Greville, who was one of the 
guests at the last-named seat—grand dinners, with music and 
great display of plate, the evening finishing up with fireworks 
and the fountains illuminated with different coloured lights. 
This brilliant féte does not appear to have dazed the child, for 
everybody was delighted with her easy manners. She sang. 
when asked, in a clear true voice, either alone or in duets with 
her mother. But, as if to teach her the stuff life is really 
made of, she was carried off from these fairy regions to a cotton 
factory at Belper, where Mr. Strutt explained to her the 
of cotton-spinning. The poor workers appear to 
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and the prison-like buildings in which they worked and 
Besides this glimpse of factory life, the Princess got some 
notion of what it was to pass existence in making nails, for 
she was taken to Bromsgrove. where those articles have been 
made for centuries. ‘This tour, so full of interest and in- 
struction, closed with a visit to Oxford. The Duchess of Kent 
could fairly say, in reply to the address presented by the Vice- 
Chancellor in the Sheldonian Theatre, “It is my object to 
ensure, by all means in my power, the Princess being so 
educated as to meet the just expeciation of all classes in this 
great and free country.” 

In the summer of 1833 they took up their abode at Norris 
Castle, from which delightful residence many marine excur 
sions were made. ‘They attended the opening of the new 
landing-pier at Southampton, visited Carisbrook, Winchester, 
Plymouth, Devonport, and the Eddystone lighthouse. On 
the homeward voyage the yacht ran foul of a hulk, caus:ng 
the mainmast to spring, and the sail and a heavy piece of 
wood to fall exactly on the spot where the Princess was 
standing. Happily, the pilot, seeing what was going to 
happen, caught her up in his arms, and put her in a place of 
safety ; but the crash of the rigging sent a shudder through 
all who saw the near escape of the child. 

The Isle of Thanet was, however, the favourite resort. It 
was during some of their earlier visits to Ramsgate that they 
had the society of Wilberforce, the philanthrop‘st. then getting 
old and somewhat retired from public life. One day a visitor 
to Ramsgate saw on the sands a scene which would afford all 
the materials for a painting. The little Princess, a five-year- 
old child, was running about in coloured muslin frock,a straw 
bonnet with a white ribbon round the crown, and the pretticst 
little shoes on the prettiest little feet. Her mother was walking 
with the venerable champion of s!ave-trade abolition. All 
of a sudden the Duchess caught sight of the little cancing 
Queen getting her shoes wet in an unmannerly sea-wave. She 
beckoned to her, and the child came. Mr. Wilberforce Icoked 
down benevolently, and, taking the Princess’s hands into his 
own, was observed to say something which made the child fix 
her blue eyes on him in a wondering manner, the Duchess 
meanwhile looking on with evident interest. Was the philcn- 
thropist striving to drop into that budding mind a germ of 
pity for suffering Humanity? It is more than probable, for 
he might well have thoughi it a golden opportunity. Pefore 
August, 1833, he was gone. 

Albion House, Albion-square, Ramsgate, was the first 
residence occupied by the Duchess of Kent; but in 1834, and 
for some years, Townley House was the Royal abode. “They 
were then neighbours of Mr. Moses Montefiore, who gave them a 
special key to his grounds at East Clifi Lodge. The compliment 
was returned when, in the first year of her accession, the Queen 
was called upon to knight Mr. Montefiore as the first Jew who 
had filled the office of Sheriff.” ‘The happy days spent at 
Ramsgate” concluded at West Cliff House, between Ramsgate 
and Pegwell. 

This residence at Ramsgate was broken by visits to London 
and to the seats of various noblemen. In July, 1834, Princess 
Victoria was confirmed at the Chapel Royal, St. James's. by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. In the following August they 
were at Tunbridge Wells; in September they made a journey 
to the north to visit the Archbishop of York, at Bishopsthorpe. 
and on the way home they were guests at Harewood House, 
Wentworth House, and Belvoir Castle. Towards the end of 
the month they returned to Kent, where the Duchess received 
the King and Queen of the Belgians ; and in October they paid 
a visit to the Duke of Wellington, at Walmer Castle. ‘Lhese 
journeys were spoken of, by those who had no goodwill to the 
Duchess of Kent, as “ Royal progresses,” addresses being occa- 
sionally offered and accepted. Perhaps they were, as in Ler 
plan of education the Duchess of Kent evidently kept in mind 
the fact that the life of the Princess would, above all things, 
be a public one. We have little detail as to this plan, the 
reason probably being that it was not a cut-and-dried system, 
but the unconscious influence of a mind animated by a noble 
idea of duty. The Baroness Lehzen was the Princcss’s 
governess, the Duchess of Northumberland superintending Ler 
general cducation. It is asserted that she knew nothing of 
the high destiny that awaited her until she was about ten year 
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of age, when the sight of a genealogical table raised curious 
questions as to the succession. She studied the British 
Constitition under Mr. Amos, the first professor of English 
Law at University College, and by the time she was twelve 
was a fair Latin scholar, able to read Virgil and Horace. But 
it is clear that this learning was never mistaken for the real 
education. That self-control, that personal culture so difficult 
for everyone to exercise, but, above all, for an only child, and 
that child the next in succession to the Crown, was inculcated 
in every way. It was, however. no narrow, austere discipline, 


but one giving scope to the tastes and the imagination. The 
Princess was taught to play on several instruments; and is 


described as “ enthusiastically fond of music.” Sketching also 
was a favourite amusement, and there was scarcely a rock, 
waterfall, moss-covered building, or old cottage in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kensington which she had not made the subject 
of her pencil. Under a celebrated riding-master, she became 
an accomplished horsewoman. 

The Duchess of Kent, left at her husband’s death over- 
loaded with debt, carefully enforced on her daughter the 
virtue of economy, and of limiting her expenses strictly 
within her income. In illustration of which, Miss Martineau 
tells us, a story was current at Tunbridge Wells, that the 
Princess one day entered the bazaar and bought presents for 
almost all her relatives until she had laid out her last shilling ; 
then suddenly remembering one cousin more, she fixed on a 
half-crown box, which she thought would suit him. The shop 
people at once placed it with the others, but her governess 
said, * No ; you see the Princess has not got the money ; there- 
fore, of course, she cannot buy the box.” An offer was at once 
made and accepted to put it aside until she had; and on 
quarter-day, before seven in the morning, the Princess 
appeared on her donkey to claim her purchase. It is quite in 
keeping with this‘ practical education, that the Princess 
should have been a regular reader of Miss Martineau’s 
excellent stories in illustration of political economy. Some 
idea of her taste at this time may be gathered from the state- 
ment that she told Southey that she had derived great pleasure 
from reading his poetry and prose, and had gone through his 
* Life of Nelson ” half a dozen times. The cultivation of the 
higher realms of literature was to come, and the instructor 
was at hand who would be able to fill her with an enthusiasm 
for the productions of true genius. Some undefined hope of 
this higher sphere of life and thought may have flitted 
through the Royal maiden’s heart and brain when, in 1836, a 
bright, handsome, and most amiable youth, calling himself 
Cousin Albert, appeared at Kensington Palace, causing, with 
his father and brother Ernest, quite a series of fétes for the 
space of three weeks. 

The Duchess certainly needed an occasional consolation 
of this sort, for she had to endure rather severe treatment 
from the King. Probably the poor old monarch is quite 


as much to be pitied as blamed. He must have felt his 
own incompetence for his position; and the Duchess. by 
keeping her daughter from Court, not only gave him 


to understand that this was her own opinion; but by the 
public position she took, and the kind of replies she made to 
addresses, she must have seemed to him to be trying to make 
the people draw comparisons between himself and his successor. 
At any rate, he was irritated against the Duchess to the last 
degree ; and the storm burst in a characteristic manner. On 
Aug. 30, 1836, being his birthday, the King gave a dinner 
party at Windsor, The Duchess sat at. his side, and Princess 
Victoria opposite. Queen Adelaide proposed “ His Majesty’s 
health, and long life to him!” to which toast William IV. 
replied in a long speech, in the course of which he said :—“I 
trust in God that my life may be spared for nine months 
longer: after which period, in the event of my death, no 
Regency would take place. I should then have the satisfaction 
of having left the Royal authority to the personal exercise of 
that young lady (pointing to the Princess), the heiress pre- 
sumptive of the Crown, and not in the hands of a~person near 
me, who is surrounded by evil advisers, and who is herself 
incompetent to act with propriety in the station in which 
she would be placed. I have no hesitation in saying 
that I have been insulted—grossly and continually insulted— 
by that person. ButI am determined to endure no longer 
a course of behaviour so disrespectful to me. --Amongst 
the many other things. I have particularly to complain 
of the manner in which that young lady has been kept 
away from my Court; she has been repeatedly kept from my 
Drawingrooms, at which she ought always to have been 
present ; but I am fully resolved this shall not happen 
again. I would have her know that I am King, and I am 
determined to make my authority respected; and, for the 
future, I shall insist and command that the Princess do 
upon all occasions appear at my Court, as it is her duty to 
do.” He terminated by an allusion to the Princess and her 
future reign ir. atone of parental interest and affection : but 
he was angry; Queen Adelaide looked in deep distress ; 
Princess Victoria burst into tears; and the Duchess of Kent, 
waiting till this was over, rose and ordered her carriage. 

King William had his wish granted, for he lived long 
enoug to see his successor attain her legal majority (May 24, 
1837). A state ball was given at St. James’s Palace on the 
occasion, which, however, the King was too ill to attend. 
He had not a bad heart, and showed this by his behaviour 
during the last days of his existence. He passed away very 
early on the morning of June 20, 1837. 


THE QUEEN’S ACCESSION. 

This opened a new era in English history. Not that we can 
say of any time, here the old ends and the new begins. For 
the old overlaps the new, and the new has commenced long 
before the old has passed away. But 1837-8 not only saw that 
event which was to give a name and a character to the coming 
half-century, but at that period the careful student may 
discover the germs of all the various forms of life which have 
combined to make the Victorian Age. As this is a personal 
history, and our space is very limited, we will confine ourselves 
to noting what some of the principal representatives of these 
various forms of life were doing in the year of Queen Victoria’s 
accession to the British Throne. 

In 1837 George Stephenson was acting as principal engineer 
on several lines of railway in the manufacturing districts ; 
Wheatstone was taking out the first patent in connection with the 
electric telegraph ; Faraday was experimenting in electro-mag- 
netism ; Owen had recently been appointed Hunterian professor ; 
Darwin had lately returned from his voyage round the world ; 
John Stuart Mill was editing the Westminster Review ; 
Dickens was publishing “Oliver Twist” in Bentley's Mis- 
cellany ; Thackeray was already writing in Fraser's Magazine 
under the name of “Michael Angelo Titmarsh”; Carlyle was 
discoursing on German Literature and Hero-worship ; Brown- 
ing was publishing his “ Strafford”; the lyrical poems of 
Tennyson were already known to the world ; Arnold was writing 
a Broad Church tract that got him into much trouble at Rugby ; 
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was in Africa, translating the New Testament into the 
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was founding at Cork the first association on the principle 
of total abstinence; Disraeli was entering Parliament r 
the first time, where Gladstone had already preceded him 
by five years; Cobden was a candidate for the borough of 
Stockport ; Macaulay war in India, a member of the Supreme 
Council ; Lord Durham was in Canada, laying the foundations 
of Colonial liberty and Imperial federation; while ‘ihomas 
Drummond was at Dublin, showing English statesmen how to 
govern Ireland. 

In 1837-8 Rowland Hill proposed his penny pestage ; the first 
Jew was knighted ; the Anti-Corn Law League was founded ; 
the agitation for the People’s Charter was commenced ; the 
great Temperance movement began at Preston; and the 
difficult question of Church and State was brought theoretically 
and practically before the public in Mr. Gladstone's book, 
“The Church in its Relations with the State”; and by the 
movement in the Church of Scotland which led to disruption, 
and to the formation of the Free Church. 1837 was also a year 
notable in the annals of Australia, for it was then that Mel- 
bourne received its name, and the site of Adelaide was fixed. 

The record of these facts, compared with the actual history 
of our times, ought to make us ashamed of the superstition 
expressed in the words, “ the unlikely always happens.” If it 
were possible to combine a wide and careful observation of 
social and political facts with an unprejudiced love of Justice 
and Truth, a man might prophesy— 

With a near aim, of the main chance of things 

As yet not come to life ; which in their seeds 

And weak beginnings, lie intreasured. 
Thus, in 1837-8, the general character of the coming’ half- 
century might have been forecast. However, there was one 
important element that could not have been taken into account. 
It was impossible to foresee that it would be presided over by 
one person, who would thus have the opportunity not only to 
give it her name, but to impress upon it to some extent her 
own personal character. Well might this young girl of 
eighteen say solemnly to the Archbishop, who first apprised 
her of her new responsibility by falling on his knees, and 
calling her Queen: “I beg your Grace to pray for me.” It 
was noted that she seemed awed, but not daunted; and the 
young Sovereign herself told her mother that she “ ascended 
the throne without alarm.” 

William IV. died at Windsor, before half-past two a.m., 
June 20, 1837. The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord 
Chamberlain left as soon as possible ; and, arriving at Ken- 
sington Palace in the grey dawn, were only admitted after 
ringing and knocking repeatedly at the gates. Unable to 
communicate to the heavy-eyed domestics the least idea of the 
momentous character of their visit, they were left apparently 
forgotten in one of the lower rooms. Persistent pealing of the 
bell brought at last the Princess’s own attendant, who calmly 
said that her mistress was “in such a sweet sleep that she 
could not venture to disturb her.” The Archbishop, unable 
any longer to conceal the message of which he was the bearer, 
exclaimed, ‘* We are come on business of the State to the Qucen, 
and even her sleep must give way.” In a few moments the 
new Sovereign, with nothing but a shawl thrown over her 
night-dress and her feet in slippers, received the homage of the 
Primat2 and the Lord Chamberlain. It was the beginning of 
a trying day. At eleven a great assemblage of Princes, Peers, 
and Statesmen arrived to assist at her first Council. Everybody 
was curious to see how one who had been so carefully kept out 
of Court life would go through the ordeal. “Never,” says 
Greville, ‘“ was anything like the first impression she produced, 
or the chorus of praise and admiration which is raised about 
her manner and behaviour, and certainly not without justice. 
It was very extraordinary, and something beyond what was 
looked for. There was a considerable assemblage at the Palace, 
everyone being curious to see how one so extremely young and 
inexperienced would act on so trying an occasion. A depu- 
tation was sent to inform her, in the name of.the Privy 
Council, of the death of the King ; and, after their return, the 
proclamation was read and the usual order passed ; the. doors 
were then thrown open, and the Queen entered, accompanied 
by her two uncles, who had advanced to meet her. She bowed to 
the Lords, took her seat, and then read her speech in a clear, 
distinct, and audible voice, and without any appearance of fear 
or embarrassment. She was quite plainly dressed, and in 
mourning.” 

When the Privy Councillors were sworn, and the two old 
Dukes, her uncles, knelt before her, swearing allegiance and 
kissing her hand, “I saw her,” Greville goes on to say, “ blush 
up to the eyes,as if she felt the contrast between their civil 
and natural relations ; and this was the only sign of emotion 
which she evinced. Her manner to them was very graceful 
and engaging; she kissed them both, and rose from her 
chair and moved towards the Duke of Sussex, who was farthest 
from her and too infirm to reach her. To the rest she did not 
make the slightest difference in her manner.” In signing her 
address, the Queen tacitly rejected the name of “ Alexandrina,” 
and adopted as her sole appellation the auspicious name of 
“ Victoria.” That this was entirely her own doing is seen by the 
fact that the members of the House of Commons had already 
begun to take the oath of allegiance to “ Alexandrina Victoria.” 

Greville says, “Sir Robert Peel expressed himself as amazed 
at the young Sovereign’s sense of her situation, her modesty, 
and at the same time her firmness; and that the Duke of 
Wellington said the same, and added that if she had been his 
own daughter, he could not have desired to sec her perform 
her part better.” 

The Londoners did not appear to have realised in the least 
what the country had gained by the accession of the 
new Sovereign; for the same observer says that, as the 
Queen went home in her carriage, there was little shouting, and 
he was surprised to see few hats taken off as she went by. He 
rode down the Park, and saw her appear at the window when 
she was proclaimed. She was dressed in deep mourning, with 
white cuffs, tippet, and a border of white crape under a small 
black bonnet placed far back on her head, showing her light 
hair simply parted over her forehead. She curtsied repeatedly 
to the people. Harriet Martineau, who.was among the few 
spectators in the courtyard of St. James's Palace, says, 
“Scarce half-a-dozen persons were there, for few were aware 
of the custom. There stood the young creature in the simplest 
mourning, with her sleek bands of brown hair as plain as her 
dress. The tears ran fast down her cheeks, as Lord Melbourne 
stood by her side, and she was presented to my mother and 
aunt and the other half-dozen as their Sovereign.” 

Ali this is very natural. The young Queen’s innocence, 
perhaps we may say inexperience, combined with her confidence 
in her fellow-creatures, sustained her fora time, but at last: 
the womanly nature could bear it no longer, and she went 
through her part in tears. Surely this is more poetic, more 
worthy of interest, than if the self-possession of the first few 
hours had been sustained to the last. Possibly, the extra- 
ordinary coolness which amazed everybody arose from the 
stunning effect of the momentous change that had happened 
in her life. Whatever it was, the tears commend themselves 
more than the self-possession—‘ One touch of nature make« 
the whole world kin.’ Mrs. Browning, in a poem com 
memorative of the fact, says — : 
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Strange blessing on the nation li 

Whose Sovereign wept 
Yea, wept to wear its crown. 

And the poor young ()ucen soon found there was matter 
enough for tears. 

The people were, it is clear, in 1837, but languidly attached 
to the Monarchy, but the pure and innocent face of their girl- 
queen soon won their hearts and aroused their latent loyalty. 
Where she went—as, for example, on her journey to Brighton, 
through the Weald of Sussex—she received their unaffected 
congratulations. It was the same when she went to dine with 
the Lord Mayor and Corporation on the famous Nov. 9 of that 
year, one interesting incident being a long address from the 
senior scholar, read at her carriage-door on Ludgate-hill. 

But nothing proved more surely the radical change her 
accession was about to make, than the fact that the ordinary 
supporters of high monarchical doctrine then became exces- 
sively disloyal. The new monarch, they said, was in 
the hands of a set of men who, at the bidding of a 
band of visionary traitors, were leading her down into Popery 
and Anarchy ; some wished for the Duke of Cumberland, the 
most unpopular of all the Royal family, on the Throne. 
O'Connell, in his big-mouthed way, declared, if necessary, that 
he could get half a million brave Irishmen to defend the life. 
the honour, and the person of the beloved young lady by whom 
England's Throne was filled. A wail came up in reply from 
the Tory camp : “ Her Majesty, alas! is only Queen of a faction. 
and as much a partisan as the Lord Chancellor himself.” At 
a Tory banquet in Lancashire, the Queen and her Ministers 
were so vehemently denounced by one speaker that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief addressed a remonstrance to the military 
officers who were present. 

People imagined the young Sovereign wholly guided or 
misguided by Lord Melbourne ; but this was far from being 
the case, the Queen having for her private adviser an extra- 
ordinarily sagacious man. Baron Stockmar had been physician 
to her uncle, the King of the Belgians. and was, in effect, his 
devoted friend and a/ter ego. Stockmar’s position in the 
English Court was quite undefined ; but it amounted to that of 
Private Secretary to the Queen, he and Baroness Lehzen dividing 
between them all the non-political business ; and, as the latter 
only interfered with the purely personal affairs, Stockmar had 
the management of the ever-increasing public business. What 
that was in only one department—-that of attaching the Royal 
signature to public documents—may be judged when we learn 
that in 1862, when an Act was passed in order to diminish this 
portion of the Queen’s manual labour, she was still oceupied in 
signing the commissions of 1858, the arrears amounting to 
16,000. The Baron's position was, under ordinary circum- 
stances, very questionable ; but the circumstances were extra- 
ordinary. There was nothing the young Queen needed so much 
as an absolutely disinterested friend; and, by universal 
admission, Stockmar possessed this peculiar virtue. “I have 
only once met,” said Lord Palmerston, “ with a perfectly dis- 
interested political man, and that is Stockmar.” Lord Aber- 
deen said :—*I have known men as clever, as discreet, as 
good, and with much judgment; but I never knew anyone 
who united all these qualities as he did.” The Queen's opinion 
of what she owed to him may be taken as expressed in the 
passage referring to Baron Stockmar in the “ Early Years of the 
Life of the Prince Consort,” where it is said :—* Rarely hag it 
fallen to the lot of Queen or Prince to be blessed with so real 
a friend, in the best sense of that word; with so wise, so 
judicious, so honest a counsellor.” Certainly a man of’ this 
sort in such a position was invaluable to her Majesty in those 
years. 

THE QUEEN’S CORONATION. 

In the midst of circumstances which spoke of nothing:but the 
nineteenth century, the nation was called to witness-aceremony 
which carried it back again to medieval times. The Gerenation 
of Queen Victoria took place on June 28, 1838, The-interest 
was intense, and for the moment no other subject occupied the 
minds of the people of London. The previous night was spent 
in bustle and anxiety, and as the doors of the Abbey were 
to be opened at five o’clock in the morning, the favoured few who 
were to be present had little time for rest. The booming of 
cannon greeted the rising sin, and at the signal all London 
seemed to rush into the streets; the rattling of carriages, 
omnibuses, phaetons, cabs, and every description of vehicle told 
that the company were fast hastening to the centre of attraction. 
“ Queen's weather” characterised this important day. Clouds 
hovered about the sky, light showers fell, but as the morning 
advanced the sun shone brilliantly, and the day was one of the 
most calm and beautiful ever known. Groups of ladies 
elegantly dressed, men in Court costume and military uniform, 
were seen making their way through the crowd, unable at the 
last moment to obtain a conveyance. As to the spectators, they 
were already in line, waiting three hours, before the state-coach 
containing the Queen emerged through the great gate of 
Backingham Palace, followed all along the line by such bursts 
of acclamation that the mnsic of the military bands could only 
be heard during momentary lulls. The welcome the people 
gave the young Queen was almost passionately cordial. She 
was pale with intense feeling, her lips were observed to quiver, 
and there were moments when she seemed ready to burst into 
tears. As she passed the Horse Guards, she sav’, with pain, the 
policemen striking the people with their truncheons. She 
immediately ordered the Master of the Horse to say that it 
was her pleasure that no harsh measures should be used to 
clear the way. 3 

The ceremonial commenced by the Archbishop presenting 
the Queen to the congregation assembled in the Abbey. The 
Recognition, as it was called, having taken place, the first 
oblation was made, followed by the Litany, part of the Com- 
munion Service, and a sermon from the Bishop of London, the 
text being 2 Chron. xxxiv., 31. The oath was then administered, 
after which the Dean of Westminster took the consecrated oil 
from the altar, and, pouring some int» the anointing spoon, the 
Archbishop dropped it on the Queen’s head and on her hands in 
the form of across, meanwhile uttering a prayer. The spurs and 
the sword of State having then been presented with great 
ceremony, the Queen was invested with the Imperial mantle, 

and the orb delivered into her hands. The Archbishop then 
put on the ring, which solemn act was followed by the gloving 
of the hands, after which the Queen grasped her sceptre, her 
right arm being s1pported by the Duke of Norfolk. Standing 
before the altar, the Archbishop took the crown in his hands, 
and, having offered a prayer, reverently placed it on the 
Queen's head. Immediately the vaulted roof resounded 
with loud and enthusiastic cries, amidst which the choir 
broke out with the anthem, “ The King shall rejoice in Thy 
strength, a crown of pure gold hast Thou put on his head. 
Forty-one guns announced the fact to London, and the 
thunder of the cannon being taken up at one point to another 
of the Thames, the whole river from London Bridge to 
Woolwich was in a roar of excitement. a 
While this was going on outside, the Archbishop presented 
the Bible in solemn and appropriate language; after which 
a benediction was pronounced and the “Te Deum” sung. 
Then came the enthronisation, which part of the ceremonial 
eseribed in the printed formula ag tho lifting into her 
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reign by th ! Baar? eae 6) RT ENCE arma Bane 2 relief, on finding herself once again 
and Pe sxhor- y in a natural world. 
been mad I The ofcial and ruling classes had 
nd firm, and hold fast spent the day in enacting a medieval 
r it and state of Royal y ‘ ceremonial; the masses concluded 
hat day delivered into her hands, i 2 with a burst of mediz#val merriment. 
name and by the anthority An immense fair was held in Hyde 
\Ilmighty God, the homage of th Park. Richardson, the showman, 
Peers and great officers of State com- Alger, of the Crown and Anchor, 
menced. fhe Royal Dukes took off and Williams, of boiled beef celebrity, 
their coronets, knelt, and rising, catered for the mental and material 
1 the Queen's cheeks, and entertainment of the visitors. Fat 
ied her crown. The other Peers boys, living skeletons, Irish giants, 
ywed their example, except that Whi Welsh dwarfs, children with two 
he Sovereign received the kiss, in Bt heads and animals with none at all. 
heir case,on her hands. While the “if wild beasts, tumblers, roundabouts, 
omage was proceeding the Earl of } swings, stick - throwing, and the 
irrey, as Treasurer of the House- ascent of a balloon early in the after- 
ld, distributed a large number of t : noon, led the way to the evening's 
vronation medals among the com- i A ae saturnalia. Grand balls commenced 
pany present AN { at six o'clock, and then, to the dis- 
‘Lhe most solemn act of the religious ae cordant notes of rival bands, inter- 
rites was the administration of the Lao seal mingled with the melodious beatings 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. Here ie ‘ of gongs and _ shoutings through 
the claim of the Church to take pre- | - trumpets, innumerable couples went 
cedence of the State was significantly ‘ha Hl A dancing about the crazy booths, 
set forth by the fact that the clerg; a at ; until the noise and clatter exceeded 
communicated before their just Pit il 4 description. Finally, the mob were 
crowned, anointed, and enthroned q dic Pu indulged with a grand display of 
Sovereign was served. After another i ‘ < ae fireworks, and, amidst a gorgeous 
oblation, anthem, and benediction, a aan, flight of 400 rockets, the Coronation 
procession was formed, the Queen f : TPE AN Fair ended with a transparency of her 
wearing her crown and followed by \ Geet et aie Most Gracious Majesty. 

the whole Peerage in their robes and v &, 4. et yy q The Coronation Fair” at the 
coronets, and accompanied by the 4 ‘ Sey te - End was balanced by the 
Bishops in their caps, and the Kings- My | CMA mei Coy \\ y *“ Coronation Ox” in the City. This 
at-Arms in their crowns. And now a 4, 14 : | wonderful culinary feat took thirty- 
the pallid hue, which was so observ- | pit 3 ‘ ee " | two hours to perform, and during the 
able in the Queen's countenance on Ng , a e RB = grilling, a band played “The Roast 
her road to the Abbey, had given Com $ . f ; ae Beef of Old England.” The “ Fair” 
way to a glowing rose-colour, the c $a, a / : seems to have been as fashionable as 
no doubt, of the heat, the Dress) ‘ - any part of the festivities. Aris- 
ry weight of the crown and 2% , zl ye fy tocratic equipages passed among the 
sceptre, together with the excitement. “4, OW } iis: 7 \Y TRS 2 \ booths, and the newly -crowned 
But as her Majesty re-entered her f Tig \ (ZA aa monarch herself appeared there in a 
ponderous gilded. chariot the hectic ; b> \ WF \" carriage and four with six outriders. 
flush vanished, and a marble pallor : ‘prez AT AS Whether she saw or heard anything 
took its place ; the tired head, nodding y : we 4 \ Wi as of the parody on the solemn cere- 
automatically and wearing a weary Yh 1A / Shs Lge! i monials of the previous day does not 
smile, could hardly sustain the / QF hea eae : / F 3 appear; but we are told a buxom 
burdensome crown, which, once at , W ah Pa wench, in plume - coloured velvet 
least, threatened to slip off, the 4 j Ae As RE tag % Hips powdered with tinsel, and cheeks 
hands, embarrassed by sceptre and Ez 7 Dope. * SS : well plastered with vermillion, 
orb, being unable to lend any assist- { SE / ; played the part of Queen; the 
ance. ‘Thus over-weighted, worn-out Z representative of the Duchess of 
Majesty was dragged, amidst the ever- i $ . . ‘ -* : Sutherland bearing, on a_ huge 
renewed plaudits of the crowd, to the ’ £X scarlet cushion, a crown big enough 

gates of the palace, where she arrived = = 2 ek for her Majesty of Brobdingnag. 
after eight hours’ fatiguing cere- : = : 4 ; ight Satelit nae 
monial, during which she might well ° THE QUEEN’S MARRIAGE. 
have imagined herself under some - JS E Prog : Three months after Princess Victoria 
enchanter’s wand, and that she and _—— nasi ! saw the light at Kensington Palace, 





all her Court had woke up in the ey Bo, =e) ie another infant came into the world 
days of the Plantagenets. Legend f ERO - a ns at the Rosenau Palace in Coburg. 


says that, as the great door of s a La) NON a This infant, the second son of the 
Buckingham Palace closed on the , FEA, Wit : Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg- 

‘ vorld, a favourite d . : 44 Ye) Mya N 1 Re #1216 ad 
outer world, a favourite dog cam Dt WOE ty Gotha, was born Aug. 26, 1819, anc 








bounding up to meet his young mis- — - - — christened “ Albert.” It is not sur- 
tress. “Oh! there’s Dash!” ex- prising that their common grand- 
claimed the Queen, in a burst of THE QUEEN IN HER CORONATION ROBES mother, the clever and humorous ojd 
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After the Picture by Sir George Hayter, R.A. 











A DRAWINGROOM IN THE QUEEN ON HER WEDDING DAY. 
After A, E, Chalon, After the Picture by Drummond, 








TBILEE 


HER MAJESTY JEEN 


Duchess of Coburg, should have dreamt of a future marriage 
between the new-born and his Royal baby-cousin, the English 
“ Mayflower.” When the latter, however, reached marriageable 
age, the King of England had very different intentions ; the 
bridegroom William IV. favoured was Prince Alexander of the 
Netherlands. In another portion of the Royal family Prince 
George of Cambridge was proposed, and from Prussia a suitor 
offered himself ; while in addition to these Royal candidates, 
several obscure visionaries appeared oppressed with the notion 
that they were to marry the Queen of England. 


G. DY, wr 


THE QUEEN’S MARRIAGE TO PRINCE ALBERT, IN THE CHAPEL OF ST. JAMES’S 


After the Picture by Sir George Hayter, R.A.; Engraved by permission of Mess 


1HE QUEEN’S 


VICTORIA. 
After a Portrait by Sir W. C, Ross, R.A. 
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The first impression produced by Prince Albert was during 
his visit to England in 1836. There was no engagement ; but 
it was an understood thing in the Coburg family. When, 
therefore, the Queen began to talk of delay, and of being too 
young to marry, a cloud: of anxiety came over the minds of 
the elders ; and the Prince himself came to England, in 1839, 
fully determined to withdraw from the position. The Queen 
has reverently and affectionately taken all the blame of this 
misunderstanding on herself, and she has done it in words 
which reveal a nobility of sentiment and fearless honesty 


2 \ 


re. I 


ROYAL 
After a Drawing by J. Louise De Meyern Horenberg. 
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MAJESTY’S 


HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 


of character that compel admiration and respect. “ A worse 
school,” she says, “ for a young girl, or one more detrimental to 
all natural feelings and affections cannot well be imagined 
than the position of a Queen at eighteen, without experience, 
and without a husband to support her.” But as soon as these 
two ingenuous souls met again, the cloud passed away and 
their good angels, “ Uncle Leopold” and Stockmar, were made 
happy in the knowledge that all was irrevocably settled. 

It is very rare that a wedding, even a Royal one, is of such 

(Continued on page 654.) 
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en given here on Satur é it Verd Erna 
was substituted. on a nt i the sposition of Signe 
Gayarre, who was to hav t ed the character of Vasco D 
Gama in the first-nar rk As Elvi I Ernani 
Mdlle. Valda obtaine nuine succes This was her third 
appearance here iT | 1 ‘ va the mpression p! 
viously created, it v enhanced on SS irda The ivatina 
Ernani. involam was given with brilliant execution. grea 
command of the higher register. and thorough refinement of 
style In the duets with Ernani ¢ Don Carlos, and in othe 
instances. the American prima donna also sang artistically, 
and with dramatic feeling. Signor D’Andrade gave the music 
of Don Carlos with fine effect. and again proved himself a 
valuable acquisition to the company Sigil Runcio was a 
good representative of Ernani, vocally and dramatically, and 
Signor Pinto was impressive as Don Silva 
On Tuesday Rigoletto was repeated For Thursday 
Ponchielli’s “ La Gioconda “ was annouuced, A special morning 
performance was promised for to-day (Saturday), “ Faust 
being the opera, with—for the first time here—Miss Ella 


Russell as Margherita; the opera announced for the evening 


being * La Traviata,” with Madame Albani as Violetta 
THE CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY 

On Thursday week Nadeshda was performed for the 
first time this season The work was commissioned by 
Mr. Rosa, and was brought out by him during his season at 
Drury-Lane Theatre last year, when it was fully noticed 
by us. The book, on a Russian subject, is by Mr. Julian 
Sturgis, the music being the composition of Mr. A. Goring 
Thomas, whose “ Esmerelda” was produced (also at Drury-Lane 


Nadeshda ” on Thursday week 
the title-character, 


whose 


The cast of ‘ 
Georgina 


Theatre) in 1883. 
included Madame 
originally so finely filled by Madame Val 
in the part also gave an excellent rendering there wf, especially 


Burns in 
successor 


in her delivery of the songs “O river, dear river,’ and “ As 
when the snowdrift,’ and in concerted pieces. As before. the 


characters of Voldemar and Ivan found good representatives, 
respectively, in Mr, B. M‘Guckin and Mr. L. Crotty ; Mr. M. 
Eugene having given due dramatic force to the part of Ostap. 
Miss Jennie Dickerson was scarcely well suited in the 
character of the Princess. Mr. Carl Rosa conducted in this 
instance. On Tuesday last Mr. Goring Thomas's * Esmeralda” 
was performed, with the characters of Esmeralda, Phoebus De 
Chateaupers, and Quasimodo, sustained, as last year, respect- 
ively by Madame Georgina Burns, Mr. B. M‘Guckin, and 
Mr. Leslie Crotty. Miss Vadini was a graceful Fleur de Lys, 


and Mr. J. Sauvage as Claude Frollo, Mr. Beaumont as 
Gringoire, and Mr. M. Eugene as Clopin, were efficient. The 
stage effects were, as before, excellent, and the performance, 
conducted by Mr. Goosens, was rem rally satisfac tory. 


* was to have 
evening, but 


Mr. Mackenzie’s new opera, “ The Troubadour, 
been given, for the time, on Saturday 
owing to the indisposition of Madame Valleria it was replaced 
by a repetition of Mozart's “Figaro”; “Carmen” having 
been repeated on the previous afternoon. 


second 


thirteenth series 
Thursday week, 
“ Tristan und 
Monday, 
same— 


Herr 


But two more Richter concerts of the 
remain to be given. The seventh concert, on 
was a repetition of the Wagner selection (from 
Isolde” and * Siegfried”) performed on the previous 
as noticed by us last week. The vocalists were the 
Fraulein Malten, Miss Pauline Cramer, Herr Gudehus, 
Ilenschel, and Herr Ritter. 

Herr Rubinstein’s eighth pianoforte recital 
and farewell performance—took place at St. James’s Hall, 
yesterday (Friday) week, when the programme was of a mis- 
cellaneous nature, including a few compositions by the pianist. 
These remarkable performances have proved highly successful, 
each occasion having drawn overflowing audiences. Out of 
the proceeds of his farewell concert the great pianist gave 
£100 to the Royal Normal College for the Blind, £100 to the 
Royal Society of Musicians, £50 to the German Hospital, and 
a like sum to the Jews’ Hospital. 

The grand Wagner concert given at the Royal Albert Hall 
this week—for Herr Franke’s benefit—must be spoken of next 
week. The programme comprised extracts from “ Rienzi,” 
‘Der Fliegende Hollander,’ “ Tannhiuser,’ “ Lohengrin,” 
« Tristan und Isolde,” “ Die Meistersinger,’ “Der Ring des 
Nibelungen,” and “ Parsifal” ; the singers announced having 
been Madame Valleria, Miss Pauline Cramer, Mr. E. Lloyd, and 
Herr Henschel. 


a supplemental 


A Russian choir, consisting of about sixty voices, an- 
nounced the first of two concerts at St. James's Hall during 


the week. 
The last of the present 


Of the performances we must speak hereafter. 
series of interesting chamber 


concerts given by Madame Frickenhaus and Herr Ludwig, at 
Prince's Hall, was announced for last Thursday evening, with 


an excellent programme. 

Madame Christine Nilsson is to appear this (Saturday) 
afternoon at a concert at the Crystal Palace ; other eminent 
artists being also announced. 

That accomplished pianist Miss Emma Barnett gives a 
recital at the Marlborough Rooms this (Saturday) afternoon, 
with a varied and interesting programme. 

The second of Mr. Ambrose Austin’s Patti concerts at the 
Royal Albert Hall takes place next Wednesday afternoon, when 
the great prima donna and other eminent artists, and a full 
orchestra, conducted by Mr. W. G. Cusins, will contribute to a 
most attractive programme. 

An interesting event—the performance, at the Savoy 
Theatre, of Cherubini’s opera “ ‘Ihe Water-Carrier” (“ Les 
Deux Journées ”), by students of the Royal College of Music— 
will take place next Thursday afternoon. 

The trustees of the British Museum have bought the MS. 
sketch-books of Michael William Balfe from his widow. In 
these he noted down the ideas for many of his most famous 
works, and the outlines of several never completed. They 
will form a fitting appendix to the autograph collection of 
the full scores of his operas, deposited in the national library. 

The Kensington Orchestral and Choral Society, which is 
under Royal patronage. gave last (Friday) evening, at the 
Kensington Townhall, Weber's Jubilee Cantata, and a new 
Jubilee Te Denm composed for the society by Morton Latham.— 
Mr. J. 8. Shedlock, assisted by Miss Clara Leighton, gave the 
music of “ Der Ring des Nibelungen” to the London branch of 
the geet od Wagner Society at Trinity College, Wigmore-street.— 
Miss Barker will give a concert next Monday morning 
at Messrs. Collard’s concert-rooms, 16, Grosvenor-street ; and 
Mr. Bantock Pierpoint announces a morning concert next 
Saturday at the Marlborough Rooms, Regent-street. 













in, M.P., presided on Monday at a meeting, at the 
Castle Mission Hall, on the occasion of 192 boys 
from Dr. Barvardo’s Home being sent to Canada. This brings 
the number of boys and girls thus sent out to over 2009. 
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A LARGE ‘COLOURED PICTURE, 
WALLS HAVE EARS 
After a Painting by H. GILLARD GLINDONI; and 


A NEW POEM by BRET HARTE, Illustrated. 


In Handsome Wrapper Price ONE SHILLING Postage THREEPENCE, 
fo ensure 1 Copy order at once of your Newsagent. 
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fo July 3, 1886 (the first of a Veuw Volume will begin an 

Original Story, entitled “THE Wortp WENT VERY WELL 

THEN. wi WAL’ nk BESANT. Tilustrated by 1. Forestier. 
B IR TH. 

On the 8th inst., at Larkbeare, near Ottery St. Mary, the wife of Arthur 


s Consul for Tien-Tsin and Peking, of a daughter. 


DEATH. 


Davenport, late her Majesty 


On Thursday, April 29, at her residence, Galt, Ontario, in the 85th year 
of her age, Rebecca, daughter of the late Francis Goodwin, I'sq., of Spring- 
hill, in the county of Mayo, and relict of the late Robert Horatto Minty, 
Captain in H.M. Ist W. I. Regiment, and Deputy Judge Advocate-General of 
$1 h Honduras and the Island of Jamaica, 
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Clynds, Hudson, F : 

‘ Misses ke Wilson, Garth, Belmore Ens fice 0.30 til i 
V Nof Carriages at 10.45. Bus siness Manag er, Mr. John Coble 

F YC E U M ‘THE ATRE.— Lesse e and Manager, Mr. HENRY 
4 IRVING—FAUST, EVERY EVENING except Saturday) at Eight. 

Mephi:topheles, Mr. Irving; Margaret, , Martha, Mrs, Stirling. 

Box-ofice (Mr. J. Murs st) open from Ten to Five. M. 

r 10- DAT (SATU RD: AY ), FAUST, at TWO O'CLOCK, and 

URDAYS, JUNE 26, JULY 3, 10, 17, and 24 ,at Twe o'Clock. On these 

SATUI TtpaYS. the Theatre will be closed at Night. Box-office open. 

ULY.—During JULY. there. will be Four Extra MORNING 


e PERFORMANCES of FAUST on SATURDAYS, JULY 3, 10, 17, and <3 On 
these Saturdays the Theatre will be closed at Night. Box-office open.—LYCEUM. 


I eee M ARKET.- “Lessee 8 sand Manager rs, Messrs. E. RUSSELL 

. BASHFORD.~EVERY E ING, at Eight, JIM. THE PENMAN, 
Young, Bart. Seventy-second Performance. Messrs. Dacre. 
Sugden, Miss Helen Layton, Miss Lindley, and Lady 
wkton. Seats can be booked in advance, from sont ll Five. No fees. 


vr ON TE C AR “a O —THE ADMIN ‘ISTR ATION OF 
4 MONTE CARLO, in its e nee avour to diversify the brilliant and exceptional 
Hat rtainments offered to the Cosmopolitan High Life frequenting the shores of 
the Mediterranean, has much pleasure in announcing the close of the Winter 
Season 1885-6, and that during the Summer interval arrangements will he made for 
the renewal of the Theatrical and Opera Comique Entertainments in ene ensuing 
Winter 1886-7, which will be sustained by artistes of renowned celebrit 

The daily Afternoon and Evening Concerts will continue as usual during the 


Summer Season. 
SEA BATHING AT MONACO, 
on « beautiful sandy beach, continues throughout the year. 

MONTE CARLO is provided with the following excellent Hotels:—The Hotel 
le Paris, the Grand Hotel, the Victoria tlotel, Hétel des Anglais, Hétel Beau 
, Hotel des Princes, de Londres, et de Russie ; and Furnished Villas, together 
w ith Bod Apartments, are humerous, 


( YREAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—SEASIDE.—TOU RIST, 
FORTNIGHTLY. and FRIDAY or SATURDAY to TUESDAY TICKE’ : 
issued by all Trains to Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Cli.cton-on-Sea, Walton-on-the 
Harwich. Dovercourt, Aldeburgh. Felixstowe, Sou 1, Huns sates. and Cromer. 
A ( HEAP DAY TRIP to the SEASIDE.—To CL, "¢ IN Walton-on-the- 
leaving LIVE RPOOL STR T at 9.10 a. a on Sundays, 
on other days, 
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, and Harwich, DAILY, 
1. or Mondays, : nd 7.8 a.m. 
For full particulars see Bills. 


London, June, 1886, WILLIAM Birt, General Man” ger. 


price TON. —Frequent “Trains from Victoria and London 
Bridge. Also Trains in connection from Kensing Stan. Chelsea, &c. Return 
Tickets, London to Brighton, available for Eight Days. ekly, Fortnightly, and 
Monthly Tickets,at Cheap Rates. Available totravel by all Tre Lins hetween London 
and Brighton. Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Weck-day from 
Victoria 10a.m, Fare 12s. 6d. (including Pullman Car). Chea p Half-Guinea First-Class 
Day Tickets to Brighton every Saturday from Victoria and London Bridge, 
admitting to the Grond Aquarium and Roy al Pavilion. Cheap First-Class Day 
Tickets to Brighton cvery Sunday from Victoria at 10.45a.m. and 12.15 p.m. Fare, 10s. 
Pullman Drawing-Room Cars between Victoria and Brighton. Through Bookings 
to Brighton from principal Stations on the Railways in the Northern and Midland 
Districts. 
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—o HOR 4 Bf s T, C HEAPEST ROUTE. 
aN MR ate PE Spe ROUEN. 
(Fi and Second Class) 
mb “poke Brides arery Week-day mornin 
Night Service, Week lays and Sundays (First,*econd, ¢ nd Thivd Class 
‘rom Victori 4 and London Bride 8 D. 
Fares: Sing 4s., t , O78, 
A spacious and commodic Station pv been cons meted on the new East 
Quay at Newhaven, wherein passengers will find every possible convenience and 
comfort. 
The Normandy and Britanny, Splendid Fast Paddle-Steamers, 
the passage between Newhaven and Dieppe frequently - about 3) hour 
A through Conductor will RcCom pan the Passengers by the Special Day Service 
throughout to Paris, and vice vers 
Trains run alongs ide Steamers at “Newhaven and Die Pp pe. 
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accomplish 


FoR FULL PARTICU LARS, see Time Book, to “be ¢ obtained 
atv corte, London Bridge, or any other Station ; andat the following Branch 
OMices, where Tickets may also he obtained :—West-End General Offices, 28, Regent 
circus, Pice: dilly and 8,Grand Hotel-buildings, T Hays’ Agency, 

Cornhill ; and Cook's sessing ome 
y order) 





afalgar-square ; 


» KxiG nt, General Manager. 


U nder the patronage of the Duchess of Teck, a ‘deine 
drawing-room operetta, entitled “Between Two Stools,” by 
Louisa Gray, was heard for the first time at the Kensington 
Townhall on Thursday week. The operetta, which is sparkling 
and bright, both in libretto and music, is for two male cha- 
racters, which were admirably represented by Mr. Traherne 
and Mr. Ernest Cecil, The performance was for a benevolent 


purpose. 
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THE PARTY RIOTS BELFAST. 

This great commercial and manufacturing town, the capital 
of Ulster, has been disturbed, for many days, by a savage out- 
break of furious hatred between the Protestants and the 
toman Catholics, requiring the intervention of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, a military police force using fire-arms ; 
and causing the deaths of eight or nine persons, some of them 
apparently innocent; while hundreds have been severely 
injured ; and there has been great destruction of property. It 
seems that the political controversy on the scheme of Irish 
Home Rule, and the excitement that it had aroused among the 
Orange faction, with the rumours of great preparations for 
warlike tance in the event of Mr. Gladstone’s bill being 
passed by Parliament, had provoked a hostile feeling on the 
other side; and many Irish labourers from the country, 
employed in the construction of the docks and other works, 

got into angry quarrels with the Protestant workpeople, 
ship-carpenters, smiths, iron-founders, and others, who are 
of a different race, class, and religion. On Friday, the 
ith inst., there was a fight between these opposite classes 
at the new Alexandra graving-docks, where Messrs. M‘Crea and 
M‘Farland, the contractors, had about 250 labourers at work ; 
and they were attacked by more than a thousand men, chiefly 
from the ship-building yard of Messrs. Harland and Wolff. 


aT 
ail 





The weapons on the one side were spades and shovels, 
on the other side, bludgeons and crowbars. Many were 
seriously hurt, and had to be taken to the hospital ; some 


twenty of the * navvies” sought refuge on a raft at the shore 
of Belfast Lough, and one young man, named James Curran, 
was pushed into the water and drowned. 

On Monday,the 7th, another confiict took place in the 
brickfields adjacent to Dover-street ; but the city police were 
then supported by a large force of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
sent from different neighbouring counties, who charged and 
dispersed the mob. The next day, however, witnessed a renewal 
of this turbulent ferocity, beginning with Orange demon- 
strations of triumph, in Sandy-row, with fifes and drums, at 
the news of the defeat of the Home Rule Bill; and pro- 
ceeding to an attack on Durham-street, which is inhabited 
mostly by Roman Catholics, and on the poor labourers 
at M‘Kinney’s brickfields, in Cullingtree-road. The latter, 
being greatly outnumbered, fled in extreme terror, leaving 
their tools, hats, and coats, part of which the Orangemen 
at once threw into the river Blackwater, part they after- 
wards burnt in a bonfire. They were at length driven away 
by the police, and some arrests were made. In the evening, 
when the men from the shipbuilding yards and foundries 
left work, a stiJl more formidable assembiage, numbering 
about 3000, marched across the Queen’s Bridge, through 
Bridge-s‘reet, High-street, and North-street, cheering, shouting. 


and singing, to Peter’s-hill, Carrick-hill, and Millfield, which 
are Catholic districts. In the Shankhill-road district, which 
is inhabited by Protestants, the whole population seemed 
to be on the alert, and many bonfires were lighted. The 
police, or rather military constabulary, of whom several 


collected, had to form line across the Falls- 
road to prevent the rioters entering Durham-street, and in 
another place to keep them out of the brickfields. As it grew 
dark, a rush was made by the Orangemen to force their passage ; 
District 


hundred were 


stones and bricks were thrown, and a Inspector 
of Police was wounded in the head and knocked down 
insensible. Other parties of Orangemen attacked the house of 


a publican named Duffy, in Percy-street, beat the policemen 
who defended it, wounding Town Inspector Carr, pillaged the 
house, smashing barrels of porter and whisky, and drinking 
the liquor, and destroying all they found. They repeated this 
at another house, kept by Mrs. O'Hara, in North Howard-street, 
and set fire to the house, after taking out the furniture and 
burning it in the street ; but the fire brig: ade came in time to 
save the building. In the meantime the Riot Act had been 
read, and the constabulary riflemen, defending these houses, 
fired several shots at the mob of plunderers and incendiaries, 
two of whom were wounded. It was near midnight, and the 
police withdrew into Bowers’ Hill Barrack, under the orders 
of the magistrates, but this was taken as a sign of their 
defeat, and the barracks were soon attacked by the men from 
Shankhill-road, joined by the mobs from other districts. 
The police then, in a panic, without orders, opened a fusillade 
from the windows of the barracks, in the directions of Agnes- 
street, Northumberland-street. and Dundee-street, where many 
persons were struck by the bullets or with buck-shot. This 
continued a quarter of an hour: eight persons were 
killed, two or three women and girls, who were merely 
looking out of windows, or standing at the doors of 
neighbouring houses ; and two boys. attracted to the scene of 
conflict by mere curiosity. An inquiry into the conduct of the 
police has been commenced by order of Government. The 
Mayor of Belfast, Sir E. J. Harland, arrived shortly after the 
rioters dispersed. The resident magistrates on duty during the 


night were—Messrs. M’Leod, Nagle, M’Carthy, L‘Estrange. 
Thynne, and Rutherford. The police officers on duty were— 


County Inspector F. H. Ross, Meath ; District Inspectors Town- 
send. Bull, Green, Maguire, Dwyer, Sullivan, Culliver, Bernard, 
and M’Dermott. Assistant Inspector Cullen was also-cn duty 
There were 1000 police on duty during the night, besides 300 
soldiers, the latter being under the command of Colonel Wood- 
house, Captain Farquhar, Lieutenant M‘Call, Lieutenant Evans 
Lombe, Lieutenant Sitwell, and Lieutenant White. Our 
Illustrations are from Sketches by Mr. Claude Byrne, our 
Special Artist. An inquest has been held, and a verdict of 
* Wilfui Murder” returned against the police. 

On the same night, that of Tuesday, the 8th inst., there 
was a riot at Lurgan, and fighting between Catholics and 
Protestants ; one of the latter was shot dead by a revolver, 
there being fire-arms in the hands of both parties. At Sligo. 
on Saturday last, the Roman Catholic mob attacked the houses 
of Protestants, doing much damage, but were dispersed by the 
constabulary charging them at the bayonet’s point. Large 
reinforcements of police and military have been sent to the 
North of Ireland. 


Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, Alfred Cardew 
Dixon was Senior Wrangler and William Charles Fletchcr 
Second Wrangler. It is a singular coincidence that koth ccme 
from the Kingswood and Woodhouse Greve School, and are 
both the sons of Wesleyan ministers. They are within a few 
days of being the same age. Both carried scholarships at 
their respective colleges at the same time, and entered the 
University together, whilst both have been under the same 
private tutor. Alfred Cardew Dixon, the Senior Wrangler, is 
the son of the Rev. G. T. Dixon, Wesleyan minister, now 
stationed at Launceston. William Charles Fletcher, the Second 
Wrangler, is the son of the Rev. George Fletcher, now 
stationed at Preston. The following women candidates 
passed in the Mathematical Tripos: —Wvangler: C. Frost, 
Newnham.—Senivr Optimes : E.J.8. Fripp Girton ; H. Bishop, 
Newnham.—Junior Optimes:; A. Townsend, Newnham ; M.S. 
Wilkinson, Newnham ; M. M. Leake, Girton, and R. Womersley 
Newnham (bracketed equal) ; E. B. Bower, Girton, and A. R. 
Whitley, Girton (bracketed equal); A. E. Payne, Girton ; 
M. 8. Watson, Newnham. 


In the 
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THE Si’ ENT MEMBER. 

The country is now the centre of political interest instead of 
Parliament. On the Thursday after the rejection of the * Bill 
for the Better Government of Ireland,” Mr. Gladstone informed 
the Commons that her Majesty had graciously assented to th 

advice of the Ministry that there should be an early Dis- 
solution. .The Prime Minister added that, the necessary votes 
in Committee of Supply being granted, the Dissolution might 
be brought about “ within the week that ends on Saturday, the 
Twenty-sixth.” Thus stimulated to do their duty, hon. 
members sat up until the small hours of Friday and Saturday 
mornings to sanction the requisite Estimates; and ere we 
parted for the very brief Whitsuntide Recess, Mr. Labouchere 
secured the addition to the Parliamentary Elections Act 
Amendment Bill of a clause transferring the expenses of 
returning officers to the rates—a matter on which, simple and 
sensible as the reform may be, there is much difference of opinion. 

The Marquis of Salisbury’s academic disyuisition against 
the Dissolution, and the Duke of Argyll’s evil-speaking of the 
dead bill, fell in with the humour of the majority of the 
House of Lords, though eliciting dissent from Ministers, on the 
10th inst. Of graver importance was the Earl of Carnarvon’s 
formal denial of the allegation that in his interview last year 
with Mr. Parnell he had, on behalf of the late Government, 
promised to grant Ireland a statutory Parliament with the 
right to protect Irish manufacturers. The noble Earl, who 
was at the time Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and Mr. Parnell 
have both in print maintained their positions. As Lord 
Carnarvon, on his side, owns to the soft impeachment that he 
did meet the Home Rule Leader, the question naturally arises, 
Que diahle allait-il faire dans cette galere ? 

But the appeal to the country engrosses men’s: minds. Mr. 
Chamberlain, one of the earliest in the field with his address to 
the electors of West Birmingham, in his portentously long 
paper fought his battle o'er again as a resolute opponent 
of the Prime Minister's measure, concluding by offering as a 
preferable alternative a series of local administrative councils 


for England, Scotland, and Wales, as well as Ireland. Mr. 
Gladstone swiftly followed with a commendably short 
exhortation to the electors of Midlothian to declare in 
favour of the Ministerial plan “that Ireland should, 


under well-considered conditions, transact her own affairs.” 
as against Lord Salisbury’s proposition “to ask Parliament for 
new repressive laws, and to enforce them resolutely for twenty 
years, at the end of which time he assures us that Ireland will 
be fitted to accept any gifts in the way of Local Government 
or the repeal of Coercion Laws that you may wish to give her.” 
Mr. Gladstone disputed the right of the “ Tories or Seceders” 
to “the name of Unionists.” ‘The Premier contended—* They 
are not Unionists, but Paper Unionists. True union is to be 


tested by the sentiments of the human beings united.” That 
the common-sense of the constituencies needed not the 
Premier's definition of * Paper Unionists” was indicated 
by the practical votes of censure passed by Burnley, 
Barrow, Rossendale, and Liskeard against Mr. Rylands, 
Mr. Caine, Lord Hartington, and Mr. Courtney, for their 


desertion of Ministers to vote with the Opposition on this 
vexed question of Home Rule. Dispute as the Premier may as 
to the applicability of the term “ Unionist” to his opponents, 
there can be n» doubt the Unionist Election Committee will 
have a potent influence on the General Election, inasmuch 
as the Conservative leaders have expressed their wish 
that, Conservative electors should not oppose the re-election 
of Liberal * Unionists.” and the Committee in Spring- 
wardens are exerting great influence to procure the success 
of their candidates. On the other hand, the Irish votes 
will, to a certainty. be given to the faithful followers of 
Mr. Gladstone. When all has been said, however, it cannot 
be otherwise than an Election at cress-purposes. No fact 
shows this more clearly than the active hostility to the late 
bill on the part of Mr. Brand, whereas his father, Lord 
Hampden, warmly espouses * Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy of 
extending self-government to Ireland upon a broad basis in 
accordance with the desire of an overwhelming majority 
of the Irish people—that is, by the establishment of a single 
Legislative Assembly for the control of affairs strictly Irish.” 








THE EGYPTIAN SPHINX. 

Our Illustration shows the present state of the excavations 
now being carried on for the purpose of clearing away the 
sand around the Great Sphinx at Gizeh, near Cairo. M. 
Maspero, the present eminent Director-in-Chief of the Boulak 
Museum at Cairo, having obtained a grant of £8000, which 
sum has been augmented by another £1000, contributed from 
private sources, commenced this work two or three months 
ago; and he is to be congratulated on the great progress it 
has made. The sand has been quite cleared away from the 
large tablet. bearing an inscription in hieroglyphic writing, 
placed on the bosom of the Sphinx; the paws, and the 
passage between them. have been freed from sand ; and the 
small altar, supposed to have been used by the Romans for 
sacrificial purposes, ix now exposed to view. ‘Those persons 
who have only seen the Sphinx buried to the shoulders in 
sand, and gazing with mystic and solemn mien over the silent 
desert, can form but little conception of its present appearance, 
standing high in the air, and surrounded by crowds of 
children of both sexes, carrying baskets of sand, which are 
removed by tram-rail waggons, and by the usual nineteenth 
century appliances for such a work. 

The Sphinx, which is near the three great Pyramids at 
Gizeh, seven or eight miles from Cairo, on the western or 
Libyan bank of the Nile, is well known to every tourist in 
Egypt. It is a recumbent figure, with the body of a beast, 
supposed to be that of a lion, and with a male human head. 
The body, which is 140 ft. long, and the lower part of the head, 
are mainly cut out of the natural rock, but some parts are 
filled in with stone masonry ; the head is 14 ft. wide. and was 
formerly capped with a head-dress, which is destroyed, but the 
shape of which is represented in sculptured tablets showing 
this figure. Its builder and designer, and the date of its 
formation, are not certainly determined ; it is one of the oldest 
monuments in Egypt. It is thought to have belonged to a 
vast series of temples, which existed before the Great Pyramid 
was erected by Shoo-foo (Cheops), one of the Kings of the 
Fourth Dynasty ; and to have stood between the Temple of Isis 
and that of Osiris. It was called the Lmage of Hor-em-khoo. 
which means,“ The Sun at Rest.” and may have had an 
astronomical, as well as a mythological and a symbolical or 
mystical significance. Excavations at its base were commenced 
in 1817 by Caviglia, who found there some tablets deposited by 
later Kings of Egypt. The late Mariette Bey, Director of the 
Government Museum of Antiquities, resumed this .work ; but 
much sand has since been suffered to accumulate. 

Lord Boston has announced a rent reduction of 10 per cent 
to the tenant. on his Welsh es‘ates. 

The Maryuis of Ripon presided at the forty-ninth annual 
meeting of the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ Institutions at 
Ripon on Wednesday. 


THE 


[ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


OBITUARY. 
SIR WILLIAM E. H. VERNER, BART. 
Sir William Edward Hercules Verner, third Baronet. of Church 
Hill, in the county of Armagh, died on the 
8th inst. He was born Jan. 11, 1856, only son 
of Sir William V xr, second Baronet, M.P., 
by Mary Frances sr, his wife, third daughter 
»f Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sir Hercules 
Pakenham. K.C.B., and grandson of Sir William 
Verner, K.C.H., a distinguished officer who 
served under Sir John Moore and the Duke of 
Wellington in the Peninsular, and was wounded 
at Waterloo. The baronetcy was conferred on 
him in 1846. The Baronet whose death we 
record was a Deputy Lieutenant for the county 
of Armagh, and served as High Sheriff in 1881. 
In 1880 he contested unsuccessfully its representaticn. He 





married, in 1877, Annie, daughter of Mr. John Wilson, of 
Melbourne, but had no issue. He leaves two sisters, Alice 
Emily and Ethel; the elder married, first, in 1875, Mr. 


Christopher Neville Bagot, of Aughrane Castle, in the county 
of Galway, who died in 1877, and secondly, in 1879, Mr. 
Reginald Wynne Roberts. The title devolves on Sir William's 
uncle. now Sir Edward Wingfield Verner, as fourth Baronet, 
late M.P. for county Armagh, born 1830; and married, in 1864, 
to Selina Florence, daughter of Mr. Thomas Vesey Nugent. 


We have also to record the deaths of— 

Mr. Samuel Maxwell Alexander, of Roe Park, in the county 
of Londonderry, J.P. and D.L., High Sheriff 1858. 

Dr. James Ap John, F.R.S.. formerly University Professor 
of Chemistry, Trinity College, Dublin, aged ninety-one. 

Major-General John Eliot (retired), late Bengal Artillery, 
on the 3rd inst., at Fern Hill, Charmouth, aged sixty-six. 

Mr. Andrew Pepys Cockerell, a Groom of the Bedchamber 
to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, on the 9th inst, aged fifty-five. 

Mr. Richard Henry Walwyn, the representative of one of 
the oldest English families, on the 5th inst., at Clifton, in 
his eighty-second year. 

Richard Potter, M.A., formerly Fellow of Queen's College, 
Cambridge, Emeritus Professor of Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy, University College, London, aged eighty-seven. 

Major Walker Leigh, late of H.M. Body Guard of Gentle- 
men-at-Arms, and Major Lancashire Artillery Militia, on the 
24th ult., at Jersey. He was third son of the late Mr. Richard 
Walker, M.P., of Woodhill, Lancashire, and assumed the sur- 
name of Leigh in 1873. 





THE PETROLEUM OIL WELLS OF BAKU. 
A general View of the petroleum oil wells at Balakhani, 
adjacent to the Russian seaport town of Baku, on the west 
coast of the Caspian, occupies two pages of this week's publi- 
cation. Jt was sketched on the spot by Mr. William Simpson, 
our Special Artist, who visited Baku on his way to and from 
Central Asia when he accompanied the Afghan Boundary 
Commission. Mr. Simpson’s other Sketches taken at Baku, 
showing the petroleum oil works of Messrs. Nobel Brothers, 
whose establishment and processes he was allowed to inspect, 
have appeared in the two preceding numbers of our Journal, 
with a sufficient descriptive account, to which our readers are 
now referred. The recent discovery of petroleum on the shores 
of the Red Sea, in the dominions of the Khedive of Egypt, may 
give additional interest to this subject at the present time. 


The sale of the numerous original sketches of Randolf 
(‘aldecott’s published works and many other finished drawings 
by this artist proved most successful, the sale realising £5775. 

A handsome fountain, erected in the grounds of Bolton 
Abbey by the electors of the North-West Riding of Yorkshire 
in memory of the late Lord Frederick Cavendish, was 
inaugurated yesterday week by the Marquis of Ripon. 

A youth of nineteen, George Vincent-Heneage Finch, entered 
a druggist’s shop, which is also a_ post-office, in Brecknock- 
road, Kentish Town, on the Ith inst., and attempted to steal 


the till. ‘The assistant, Mr. Bowes, ran round the counter to 
prevent the theft, when Finch drew a revolver and shot 
Bowes dead. Miss Frances Hardy, the young lady attending 
to the post-office department, was also sho5 at. but was only 


slighly injured. The murderer ran off, but was found at his 
mother’s house, and taken to the police station. 

The Duchess of Teck on Tuesday opened a Fine Art and 
Industrial Exhibition at Elsecar, near Sheffield. The 
exhibition has been promoted by Earl Fitzwilliam, with the 
view of inducing the artisans of the district, who are chiefly 
engaged in coal-mining and pottery work, to invent labour- 
saving and‘life-protecting apparatns. About £250 was offered 
in prizes, besides medals and certificates. The project was 
taken up with much enthusiasm, and the entries numbered 600. 
Her Royal Highness was accompanied by the Duke of Teck, 
Princess Victoria of Teck, the Archbishop of York, Earl and 
Countess Fitzwilliam, and others. 

The Bank Holiday was not favoured with fair weather, all 
the northern districts having suffered from a heavy rainfall, 
while in the south the weather was gloomy and cool. An 
unusually large number of Londoners availed themselves of 
the opportunity afforded by the Bank Holiday to visit places 
of interest in and around London. More than 80,000 went to 
the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, 49,765 to the Crystal 
Palace, 40,000 to the Albert Palace, about 70,000 to Kew Gardens, 
40,000 to Hampton Court, and 13,000 to Rosherville Gardens. 
About 8000 inspected the state apartments at Windsor, and a 
great many visited the Brit:sh and South Kensington Museums. 
The steam-boats, stage-coaches, and suburban railways were 
crowded.—The annual meet and procession of cart and yan 
horses in the metropolis was held in Battersea Park, under the 
direction of the London Cart-Horse Parade Society. 

Madame Patti having been married to Signor Nicolini at 
Swansea on the 9th inst., before the French Consul, in 
accordance with the requirements of the law of France, 
the religious ceremony was performed the next day in 
accordance with the rites of the Church of England at the 
parish church of Ystradgynlais. The wedding party drove 
from Craig-y-Nos Castle. Madame Patti wore a blue silk 
dress trimmed with lace. with a hat to match. The party 
proceeded to» Ystradgynlais church under a_ series of 
triumphal arches; and within a short distance of the church 
about 1000 children, as an acknowledgment of Madame 
Patti’s kindness to the poor in the neighbourhood, lined the 
route, and eight of their number strewed the path with 
choice flowers. The church was crowded with spectators. 
Mr. Spalding gave the bride away, and Herr Ganz acted as best 
man. On their way home the party were greeted by several 
bands, and by the members of the local friendly societies. A 
salute from a Krupp gun announced the return of the party to 
the castle. Madame Patti received a large number of con- 
gratulatory telegrams from all parts of the world. Through- 
cut the day festivities were indulged in, entertainment being 
provided for the inhabitants cf the whole of the Swansea 
Valley ; and in the evening there was a display of fireworks. 
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ART EXHIBITIONS. 

“Life ina Wherry,” as depicted by Miss E. M. Osborn, and 
now to be seen at the Goupil Gallery (148, New Bond-street), 
must be very pleasant ; and our wonder is that more people do 
not try it. The Norfolk and Suffolk “ Broads” offer scenes and 
effects which may compare not unfavourably with Dutch 
canals and even with Venetian lagoons. Miss Osborn finds 
herself in full sympathy with the “ watery landscapes ” with 
which the marsh and fen country abounds ; and even if het 
work were not artistically so good as it in truth is, she would 
deserve the gratitude of her fellow countrymen and women 
(aive the lovers of solitude) for having revealed beauties 
within such easy reach of us all. Miss Osborn, however, is by 
no means exclusive in her tastes, and can paint old towns and 
pictures yue churches with as much feeling as she throws into 
the tints and witchery of an English autumn. Here and 
there, as in “Gossamer” (7), and in some of the 
episodes of reed-harvesting, she gives proof of a delicate 
imaginative power which, nevertheless, does not outstep 
the bounds of truth and reality. ‘“Breydon Water” (14), 
“ Bungay Staithe ” (17) and “ Yarmouth ” (27) furnish excellent 
subjects ; but one follows her with pleasure from the bridge 
above “ Wroxham” (25), over “ Hoveton ” (50), “ Wroxham 

(38), and “ Salhouse” (55) Broads, along the course of the 
Yare, the Bure, and Waveney, finding fresh points of interest 
and ever-varying beanties. “St. Bennett's Abbey ” (22) is one 
of the few historical buildings, or rather ruins, which is to be 
found among the Broads. It is interesting, as being perched 
on the only bit of rising ground in the district ; and, although 
the elevation is very slight, it commands an extensive and 
picturesque view, much of the same character as that to be 
seen from the famous Dutch “ mountains ” near Utrecht or 
Arnheim. “ Yarmouth ” (27), “ Beccles ” (54), and * Bungay ” 
(24) are the only places which by courtesy even can be described 
as towns: and they have allof them quaint bits and corners, 
which make a halt at them, when travelling in a wherry, a 
pleasant break. But it is at such spots as “ Belaugh” (11), 
“ Cantley ” (26), “ Stokesby on the Bure ” (35), and “ Reecham 
on the Yare” (42), that the rea] village life of the “ marsh’ 
country is to be seen. In conclusion, we must not omit to 
say a word in praise of Miss Osborn’s skill and delicacy of 
touch as exhibited in the majority of these works. Although 
evidently painted on the spot, and sometimes (51) under some- 
what adverse conditions, they bear no sign of haste cr care- 
lessness. They are renderings of nature as seen and felt by a 
true artist. 

The Palladieuse Gallery (62, New Bend-street) relic: 
what too exclusively on M. Campotosto’s work fcr its 
attractions. Although it contains some specimens of Thecdore 
Rousseau, Verboechoven, and a Landseer dog-study, it ix M. 
Campotosto’s work that one expects to find there ; and it is 
satisfactory to mark the steady progress he is making both as 
a draughtsman and as a colourist. “The Poem of Summer’ 
is a clever imaginative work, suggesting the s;irit of May, 
crowned with hawthorn flower, rising from the earth. In this 
cil painting, but still more in the crayon drawing * A Naiad, 
M. Campotcsto exhibits very considerable power, and not the 
least of his merits is that he is able to show that in drawings 
from the nude M. Van Baers does not represent the only 
school of contemporary Belgian art It would be absurd 
to call M. Campotosto a classicist in his treatment 
of the female figure; but he shows that it is quite 
possible to combine imagination -with-delicacy of thought and 
handling. The range, too, of his power is considerable, for in 
* The Dead Lamb,” a work which he has himself engraved, he 
tells a very touching tale in a simple direct way. The little 
Belgian maiden, who has been to gather some sweet herbage 
for her pet lamb, returns to find it lying dead at her cottage- 
door, and with its life have vanished not only her joy and 
playmate, but her hopes of those brighter days when the lamb, 
grown old, should furnish the yearly fleece which is to be the 
foundation of her little fortune. There are some interesting 
miniatures also by M. E. Guillaume, showing no small aptitude 
for a delightful art, which photography for a moment 
threatened to extinguish; but if only a few adepts of M. 
Guillaume’s calibre devote their powers to it, its revival is not 
far off. 

At the Hanover Gallery (47, New Bond-street) Messrs. 
Hollender and Cremetti have brought tegether a collection of 
works chiefly by French artists, which prove their unabated 
confidence in English taste for good works. It is superfluous 
to discuss the merits or peculiarities of artists like Corot, 
Rousseau, Daubigny (the elder), and the other masters of French 
poetic landscape painting. One can never see too many of 
them, or see them too often; and at the Hanover Gallery 
the public will find a good opportunity of taking a re- 
freshing antidot: to some of the productions of the 
modern school of painting. As for M. Meissonier’s 
“Punch,” one can only say that its minute details never 
destroy the absolute harmony of the whole figure ; but we 
must confess to feeling that such works are, after all, a “ tour 
de force” of which, it is true, only M. Meissonier is capable, 
but which astonish us more than they delight, like the 
successful sleight-of-hand of a first-rate conjuror. 

At the Council Chamber of the Memorial Hall, Farringdon- 
street. is to be seen a large and interesting collection of studies 
in black and white, belonging to Messrs. Cassell. It 
includes Mr. F. Barnard’s illustrations of Dickens's works; a 
series of drawings by Mr. R. W. Macbeth; and specimens of 
the work of Messrs. Clausen, Seymour Lucas, C. Gregory, 
Frank Dadd, and Blair Leighton—to name a few only among 
the many. Most of the drawings have at various times 
appeared in the Vagazince of Art, and other illustrated publi- 
cations issued by Messrs. Cassell and Co. The interest of such 
an exhibition, apart from the pleasure one has in seeing 
“black and white” art pursued by so many distinguished 
artists, lies in the evidence it affords that popular taste 
now demands first-rate work, and that Messrs. Cassell and 
Co. have promptly recognised this change, and provided for 
the wants of the public with a liberal hand. 
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Some ixzportant drawings by Michel Angelo, Leonardo, and 
other great masters were recently sold at Christie's, from the 
collection chiefly of the late Marquis of Breadalbane and others, 
whose names were not given ; the whole realising £2528. 

The council of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours have in contemplation to open, for the month of July, 
in their council chamber, a small but select supplemental] 
exhibition, consisting of fine examples of the earlier English 
water colours, all of which will be shown to be in an unex- 
ceptional state of preservation. Several eminent collectors 
have volunteered to contribute. 

Lord Morley presided over the annual congress of co- 
operative societies at Plymouth on Monday; and, in his 
opening address, urged that a more equable distribution of 
wealth could be best effected by encouraging men to help 
themselves in a manner consonant with sound economic prin- 
ciples. In the evening a public meeting was held.—It wa 
stated at the opening meeting of the annual movable com- 
mittee of the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows that the society 
has now 605,922 members, and six millions sterling of capital. 
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import as to mark the opening of a new era: we should have 


to go back to the alliance of Henry I. with the niece of 
Edgar Aitheling, to find any wedding in English history of 
import eyual to that of Victoria and Albert. As the marriage 
of Martin Luther and Catherine Bora signalled a revolution in 
religious ideas, so in a minor degree this wedding heralded the 
coming of a great moral change in this country. In the early 
years of this century nothing could be more dissolute than the 
way in which wedded life was spoken of : to-day, its sanctity 
is almost elevated to an article of religion. The truth and 
purity which characterised the whole affair was a sermon in 
itself, and statesmen accustomed to assist in magnificent 
unrealities were moved by it to unwonted exhibition of feel- 
ing. When the young Sovereign tremu- 
lously announced her engagement to the 
Privy Council, the Prime Minister's eyes 
were filled with tears; and Sir Robert 
Peel—who, as a party leader, was not 
very kindly disposed towards the bride- 
groom—admitted to the full the moral 
import of the alliance when he said :— 
“Tt frequently happens that political 
considerations interfere with such trans- 
actions, and that persons in exalted 
stations are obliged to sacrifice their 
private feelings to the sense of public 
duty. Her Majesty, however, has the 
singular good fortune to be able to 
gratify her private feelings while she 
performs her public duty, and to obtain 
the best guarantee for happiness by 
contracting an alliance founded on 
affection.” 

Like all reforming influences, how- 
ever, even when they take their rise in 
the heart and character of a monarch, 
this alliance had to contend with the 
prejudices of those who always believe 
the present and the past preferable to 
any possible future. Sir Robert Peel, as 
leader of the Conservative party in the 
House of Commons, supported the 
motion of Colonel Sibthorpe to reduce 
the annuity of £50,000 proposed by 
Ministers for the future husband of the 
Queen to £30,000, although the former 
amount had been enjoyed by Queen 
Adelaide, who could not possibly have 
occupied a position similar in importance 
to that the Prince would have to fill. 
The House of Lords, led by the Duke of 
Wellington, still further accentuated the 
adverse feeling of Society by making 
sash difficulties as to the Prince’s pre- 
cexdence over the English Royal Princes 
that all thought of settling it in Parlia- 
ment had to be given up, and the matter 
was left, as far as this country was con- 
cerned, to the Royal prerogative, while 
abroad the Prince was exposed to the 
mortification of being separated from his 
wife, and treated merely as the younger 
son of the Duke of Coburg. Probably 
the feelings which led the Tories to 
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act at such a moment in so ungracious a manner to their 
young Sovereign partly arose from their vexation at what is 
known as “the Bedchamber Question.” 

In the previous year the Whig Ministry had resigned 
(May 6), and the Queen had sent, in the usual way, for the 
leader of the Opposition. Not, however, having fully realised 
the constitutional idea of the Royal neutrality in party 
politics, she commenced by telling Sir Robert Peel how sorry 
she was to part with her late Ministers, of whose conduct she 
entirely approved. Doubtless, this avowal made the new 
Minister think it more than ever necessary that the wives and 
sisters of his late political opponents should not remain as 
personal attendants on the Queen. Unfortunately, her 
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Majesty and her adviser, Lord John Russell, did not see 
its reasonableness, and she refused her consent to a course 
contrary, as she conceived, to usage and repugnant to her 
feelings. Whereupon Peel declined to form a Ministry, 
and Lord Melbourne returned. The particular ladies whose 
removal was required were relatives of Lord Normanby 
and Lord Morpeth ; both committed to a policy with regard 
to Ireland entirely opposed to that of Sir Robeit Peel. It 
is amusing to note the boisterous loyalty of Danie! O'Connell, 
who, in an impassioned strain, called upon “the Powers to 
bless the young creature—that creature of only nineteen, as 
pure as she is exalted, who consulted not her head, but the over- 
flowing feelings of her young heart.” An unfortunate incident, 
which happened at the time, gave the 
discontented party a few drops of poison 
with which to envenom their shafts— 
after having been the subject of un- 
founded imputations, Lady Flora Hast- 
ings died. The so-called “ cruel minions ” 
of the Court were venomously attacked, 
and there was an attempt to hiss the 
Queen herself at Ascot. 

Prince Albert came to England just 
when things were in this disagreeable 
condition, and he had to suffer for it— 
losing £20,000 a year, besides the other 
mortifications mentioned. The manner 
in which the Prince returned this un- 
generous reception is an illustration of 
the extraordinary self-control charac- 
teristic of the Coburgs. Instead of 
showing the least animosity against the 
men or the party that had exhibited such 
a want of confidence in him, he made it 
the first principle of his life to main- 
tain the most complete neutrality with 
regard to political parties, and to induce 
the Queen to model her own conduct on 
the same principle. 

On Jan. 16, 1840, the Queen an- 
nounced her approaching marriage to 
Parliament, and on the 28th of the same 
month the bridegroom left Gotha for 
England. The regret in the little 
German principality was universal, for 
the Prince was just the sort of character 
to endear himself to an affectionate and 
simple people. Gay in temperament, 
lively in intellect, and with one of the 
best hearts in the world, the real strength 
of his character was known to hardly 
anyone but his brother, for even Stock- 
mar had his doubts. On Feb. 6 Prince 
Albert landed at Dover; and on the 
10th the wedding took place, in the 
Chapel Royal, St. James's. 

The morning broke gloomily, the rain 
fell in torrents; finely-dressed ladies 
who, by eight o'clock in the morning, 
were already in their carriages on the 
way to the centre of attraction, lcoked 
cold and dispirited ; while the white 
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favours on the horses’ heads and the 
servants’ hats were wet and drooping. 
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However, streams of eager pedestrians trooped 
oa through seas of mnd, in the same direction 
as the carriages. About eleven, the rain 
ceased, and St. James’s Park was soon filled 
with people. At the same time, the Royal 
carriages entered the courtyard of Bucking- 
ham Palace; the Life Guards removed their 
heavy cloaks, and appeared magnificent in 
their imposing boots and dazzling cuirasses. 

While all the world outside were waiting 
tiptoe and expectant to catch a glimpse of 
this almost unique being—a Sovereign bride— 
the favoured few had collected in the galleries 
and chambers of St. James’s Palace to stare 
at each other's finery, and gossip away the 
hours of waiting. Turbans still prevailed 
among the older ladies; but several of the 
younger wore wreaths of flowers, or at least 
decorated their hair with bridai favours. 

Shortly after mid-day, a flourish of drums 
anl trumpets announced the arrival of the 
Prince, and the bridegroom’s procession 
entered the chapel at twenty minutes past 
twelve, that of the bride being a quarter of an 
hour later. The Prince wore the uniform of 
a Field-Marshal, and the order of the Garter, 
surmounted by two white rosettes. He carried 
a Bible in his hand, and the strain he was 
enduring showed itself in the pallor of his 
thoughtful, amiable face. 

The drums and trumpets sounded again, 
the chapel doors were once more flung open, 
and the Queen’s own procession was seen 
slowly approaching—“ plain without pomp 
andrich without a show.” Neither she nor 
any of her bridesmaids or attendants wore a 
single diamond, the Queen's sole jewels being 
a necklace of brilliants. They were all clad 
alike, in dresses of rich white satin trimmed 
with orange-blossoms, and wore on their 
heads wreaths of the same blossoms: the only 
thing that distinguished the bride was the 
wealth of Honiton lace which enveloped her 
dress, and the fact that she wore a veil, 
which, however, did not conceal her face, 
especially noticeable for its extreme paleness 
and traces of nervous effort. Next to the 
Queen walked the Mistress of the Robes, a 
lady of majestic beauty, while the procession 
of bridesmaids and ladies of the bedchamber 
presented a fair array of aristocratic beaut;. 

All the ordinary formula of the liturgy 
was observed, no other title being given the 
bride and bridegroom beyond that of Victoria and Albert. 
When the Queen was asked, “ Wilt thou obey him and serve him, 
&c.,” she replied, in accents which, though soft and musical, 
were distinctly heard through the chapel. The Duke of Sussex 
gave away the bride; and exactly at a quarter to one the guns 
in the park announced the putting on of the ring. The wedding 
breakfast at Buckingham Palace was, with the exception of a 
few State officials, confined to the Royal family and the Queen’s 
household. At a quarter to four the Royal pair left for 
Windsor, the sun at that moment shining forth in full 
strength, and the dull clouds entirely disappearing. Evening 
slosed in before they arrived at Windsor; the streets were 
blazing with the illuminations, and the bells rang out as if the 
clappers would spring from their sockets. Escorted by the 
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Eton boys, who had met them on the road, the Royal carriages 
drove, amidst the applause of a thickly-packed throng of 
spectators, up to the Castle gates. 

Before the newly-married pair could obtain a well-ordered 
home in which the husband was the head and supreme 
authority, years had to pass full of petty annoyances. The 
officers of the household, in the appointment of whom it 
might have been thought the Prince had at least a right to be 
consulted, were named by others. Even his private secretary, 
a person with whom he would have to be on terms of the 
closest intimacy. was appointed, not only without reference to 
the Prince, but in defiance of the principle which he had laid 
down, that these appointments should not be party rewards. 
Lord Melbourne nominated for the post his own private 
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secretary. “Think of my position,” the Prince 
wrote to the Queen ; “ I am leaving my home, 
with all its old associations, all its bosom 
friends, and going to a country where every- 
thing is new and strange to me — men, 
language, customs, modes of life, position. 
Except yourself, I have no one to confide in. 
And it is not even to be conceded to me that 
the two or three persons who are to have 
the charge of my private affairs shall be 
persons who already command my confidence !" 
The annoyances to which he thus had to sub- 
mit are summed up in an expressive sentence 
in one of his letters written three months 
after his marriage :—‘ In my home life I am 
very happy and contented ; but the difficulty 
in filling my place with proper dignity is that 
Iam only the husband and not the master in 
the house.” The internal arrangements of the 
Royal household were managed by Baroness 
Lehzen, who had been the Queen’s governess ; 
while the government of the household, so far 
as there was any government at all, was divided 
between the Lord Chamberlain, the Lord 
Steward, and the Master of the Horse. “The 
Lord Steward,” writes Baron Stockmar, “ finds 
the fuel and lays the fire, and the Lord 
Chamberlain lights it....In the same 
manner the Lord Chamberlain provides all 
the lamps, but the Lord Steward must clean, 
trim, and light them.” “Before a pane of 
glass, or a cupboard-door could be mended, 
the sanction of so many officials had to be 
obtained that often months elapsed before 
the repairs were made.” To increase the 
confusion, the Woods and Forests were re- 
sponsible for cleaning the windows outside, 
and the Lord Chamberlain for cleaning them 
inside. “ As neither the Master of the Horse 
or the Lord Chamberlain had any regular 
deputy in the palace, the servants, both male 
and female, were more than two-thirds of them 
without a master, and were in consequence 
negligent and inattentive.” 

People had noted the amiable expression 
of the Prince, and had compared it with the 
more determined look of his brother, but he 
soon showed himself a man of strong will 
and purpose. He carefully separated the 
Queen's regal duties from those of a wife, 
and, with gentle firmness, claimed and took 
his proper position as head of the family. In 
this the clear judgment and right feeling of 
the Queen seconded him ; and “to those who would urge upon 
her that, as Sovereign, she must be the head of the house and 
family as well as of the State, and that her husband was, after 
all, but one of her subjects, her Majesty would reply that she 
had solemnly engaged at the altar to ‘obey’ as well as to ‘ love 
and honour,’ and that this sacred obligation she would consent 
neither to limit or refine away.” We may note with what 
delight, in after years, the Queen in her letters calls the Prince 
“her dear master.” 

“ Let us cleave devoutly, but unceasingly, to high thoughts 
and noble purposes, and Heaven’s blessing will not fail to 
attend us. Not outward show, but Truth and Reality be the 
aim.” Such was the counsel the Prince received from his 
mentor. Nor did the faithful Stockmar shrink from exposing 
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A DRAWING BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 
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\ ibout ay not ¥ ) ymplished by other lives as true to duty and 
onfusion!” and as superior té the morality of their times as those we have 
i Mendelssohn attempt A to deseribe ‘ 
vhich he immediately Y f the young Queen Victoria, presiding at the 
learly, and correctly, first Council he old upon her Majesty's accession to the Throne 
profes onal. The 1 th Oth of June. 1837. painted by Sir David Wilkie, R.A., 
nd oh songs. « reproduced in one of our Illustrations, from an Engraving 
fault] ; vhich the publishers, Messrs. Graves and Co., have allowed 
ex on. Thanked us tocopy. The Queen i- resented seated at the head of 
1 of pli j yl had not been frightencd the council-table. She holds in her hand the mest gracious 
‘ingdom., generally I haye such long breath.” Then Prince Albert sings, declaration, then addressed by her Majesty to the Lords and 
red with and Mendelssohn end in improvisation ; and thus a hap; y others of the Council there assembled, of whom the following 
the ) isses, fresh and buoyant as the wind that refused to portraits, in the order in which they are placed on the canvas, 
are introduced. Behind her Majesty’s chair are the Duke of 
stead of late hours, the Prince introduced a natural Argyll, the Earl of Albemarle, the Right Hon. George Byng, 
irs? of existence. At Windsor they were out in the park and €. C. Greville, Esq. In front of the Royal chair, and 
ymetimes quite early, treading the morning dew and enjoying heginning at the left hand of the Queen, are the Marquis of 
series the first rays of the sunshine. After breakfast, there was Lansdowne, Lord President of the Council; the Marquis of 
the day. pusiness to be attended to, and then, if there wastime, ”* etching ” Anglesey, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Howick, Lord John 
and these important untii two oclock, when luncheon was served. In the afternoon Russell, the Right Hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
f landscapes and lunettos the Prime Minister came, or the Prince read aloud, and then Lord Melbourne, Lord Palmerston, the Right Hon. the Speaker 
Sir Walter Scott there was a driv At eight, dinner was served; and it was of the House of Commons, Earl Grey, the Earl of Carlisle, 
the ce il residences what pro- very seldom that the party had not broken up by eleven o'clock. Lord Denman, the Right Hon. Thomas Erskine, the Archbishop 
vefore model homes. He introduced In town, of course, hours could not be so exact, as there were of Canterbury, Lord Morpeth, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Lyndhurst, 
ree of simpli cit) inf reality, so that exis- visits to the theatre, of which the Prince was very fond. But his Majesty the King of Hanover, the Duke of Wellington, 
onger a mere round of gorgeous ceremonial the country was the place they loved, and to this taste the the Earl of Jersey, the Right Hon. J. W. Croker, the Right 
ter ng. The Queen describes herself as entirely converted by her married Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart.. his Royal Highness the Duke of 
themselves artis's, and often spent life. Claremont, near Esher, was their favourite country Sussex. Lord Holland, the Attorney-General, the Marquis of 
Che latter went farther, and was a painter residence in the first years of their wedded life. Salisbury, Lord Burghersh, and the Lord Mayor of the City of 
hich they both excelled was that of music. Such was the Royal home created by Victoria and Albert. The London. 
invited to Buckingham Palace; and there is example was followed and sustained by the continual teaching Ere 
the great humouris‘s of the Victorian epoch, and we whose The annual rifle shooting competitions of the Yorkshire 
to this * one really pleasant and thoronghly lives cover the period have witnessed an extraordinary moral tifle Association took place on Monday and Tuesday, on 
Allis simple and natural. ‘The change in English home-life. There are still, unhappily,many Towthorpe-common, near York. The prizes numbered 368, 
so great a change and were of the total value of £611. A large number of 
volunteers from all parts of the country were present. 
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! 4 ; . Sold in Boxes, ts. 14d. and 2s. 9d., 


DRAMA IN MU SLIN A Realistic 
re on receipt of 15 or 34 stamps 


ove j LORGE OR : There is only one RAZOR STROP for those who shay ; whe 
Novel. By GEORGE MOORE, Author of “ A Mummer’s : . 7 ta08C Who shave | by the maker, E. “TOWLE, Chemist, Nottingham. 


Wife,” * A Modern Lover,” &e, themselves—viz., “ow ITZERLAND.—The Vitznau Rigi | — willie 


"IC" S . Railw the shortest, ci est, and most frequented way mm 
ces 8 aay Shoat — oP hg me’ ZOL ys . E ne ise riC NOVELS. THE ECLIPSE SPRING DRAW-OUT STROP. to the 5 oe isbeated if gi Kult in, is vie L ‘a0 erne ‘and V. itznau, wi ith G 1 U i and 1) vd HEUM A T ‘1 Ss M 
h wes o ior, etche ’ rt. 6a, | : é é Junction at Kaltbad for the Rigi-S lecg, surec y the use of 
| Why injure your Razor by using the old-fashioned | eater de ye anatba ena DR. LAV It. LE’S LIQUOR and PILLS 
Approved of by Dr. Ossian He nry, Analytics al © Semi st 


S ea ¢ \ J _ OY 

1s be ; er ~ PIECE " rat Novel, | ae ytd r | the Acade Med i} 

eC i of M. ZOLA’S Ne ove | 0 1e Academie de cdecine o rari 
“ L'(huvre. | SPECIALLY T0 LA! IES The Liquor to be us cute state of gout 

VIZETELLY and Co., 42, Catherine-street, Strand. | THE ECLIPSE SPRING DRAW-OUT STROP = a rheutiiaciem : the: 3 Lge ape ical et st 
il manre ‘ _ fortable shave ft) enea wor Wholesale: COMAR, 2s, Rue St. Cla Paris, 

THE ONLY Al re IRISED FR ANsL ATION, peed gM Fesasann and ‘a il eee bata FP dete | The ONLY GOLD MEDAL awarded by Sold by all Chemists and Drugyists. 
price 19s, 6d., extra cloth (postage od. , the CLOTHWORKERS’ COMPANY, London, . 


Ini vol, 


ia 4 | who appreciate a sharp Razor and easy shave, | 
HE ROMANCE “OF ‘¥ MUM MY. By | manalaceabeotad | atthe BRADFORD TFCHNICAL EXHIBITION, 3 
THEOPHILE GAUTIER. Transiated by M.Young, ~ | oa gatas | opened by H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. R ¥ S 


London :J.and R. MAXWELL; andat all Libraries, Ask your Hairdresser or Cutler to show you one of R GTON DRESS 
nctehdllasdi shhh was WON by the DARLIN 
‘LA BELLE AMERICATNE” IN ALL HER SPLENDOUR, ESCOTT’S SPRING DRAW-OUT STROPS. FABRICS, which have been supplied to | CO-OPERATIVE STORE PRICES. 
in 1 vol, 28. boards ; 2+ 6d., cloth ; 33, 64, half morocco, Patented throughout the Work. | H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, and to Patterns and Prices post-free, 


yirarst THE AME RICAN. By : numerous Ladies of rank and fashion in- | S], Great Portland-street. London, W. 


hata eB pitt _savreeciale : ie | E21. = } Ss Co Cc ; | uy i. ‘ terested in the promotion of Home Industries. | RB L | N D Ss. 


pCHEAP EDITION OF MISS BRADDON'S NOVELS. |135, FENCHURCH - STREET, E.C, 
YNDER THE RED FLAG. By M. £. — ' a A —_—_—_—_—— 


N.B.— This is far the best Razor Strop ever invented; 


| BRADDON.—London : J. and R. MAXWELI ; Posy t ne y nven ef 
psaiie | it must be seen to be appreciated. Ay AN 5 
CHRAP I NIFOR M E EDITION OF RITA 8S NOVE Ls ASK YOUR HAIRDRESSER TO SHOW YOU ONE, aw Ot DRESS S | E P head E N s' 
ree th: 34. 6d,, ha mMorocc | ‘ 1 
SINLESS “SEC RET. By RITA. Agents R. HOY ENDEN and SONS. a Bg 
A London: J.and R. MAXWeELt of n Bookstalls, eS TET = as FABRICS. 
— — —_—_—_—_—— | [ OLLOW AY’S PILLS and OINTME NT. ames, Embrace EVERY NOVELTY FOR 


is,, post-free, Third Edition, | The Pills purify the blood, correct all d ders ofthe | g&™ > - 2 
PADICAL AND PAINLESS CURE OF | !!\%i creek: ar ae ent ie une | be tment 
Priv i I weceurea uM ens. ol ’ ik, “ror ‘ ’ . 
; r rheumarisl | Patterns POST-FREE. Parcels value £1 CARRIAGE 


i_.EMORRHOIDS AND PROLAPSUS. : ain | | 
¥ \ les r 356 . = a a) ~ Py . ’ . s } | 
i G. EDGELOW, M.D.—H. Rexsuaw 356, Strand, W.¢ PAID to Railway Stations in Great Britain. | Maun | - SATIN 
} 








— : seal CORUM ‘URE OF DEAFNESS.—NOIS S IN THE 
Ninth Edition, clotn, post-free, 33 stamps, EARS.—Reyv. KE. J. SILVERTON invit rerstoscn’ | H. PEASE & CO.’S SUCCESSORS, 


> MEADOWS Ski i ie for this work, a book “et Wing the nature of the disea ‘ 3 
Deas Reyes Al OW! on Skin Disease. | means of cure. Post-free, 6d., with letter of advice, if case he Spinners and Manufacturers, DARLINGTON. 
temarks on the Aluse Arsenic, nnd Specifics, stated. Imperial-) ch L udgate-circus, Londo mm, ‘ree 
London: G. Hitt, 154, Westminster-read. | consultations daily. ESTABLISHED, 1752. 








HEALTHY OUSES. 


FITTINGS —SIMPLE, NOVEL, AND INEXPENSIVE—TO BE SEEN AT WAREROOMS OF 


DRAWINGS H OW A R D & SON S.. ESTIMATES 


FREE. FREE. || Prospectus & SPECIMENS 
SPECIALTIES. | Free by Post on application, 

SANITARY FLOORS, WALLS, CEILINGS, FIREPLACES, VENTILATION, and DRAINAGE.|| H.C.STEPHENS 
25, BERNERS -STREBT, Ww. | |191, ALDERSGATE Sr. lonpon, | 
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PUT OUT THE FIRE BEFORE IT GETS A GOOD HOLD, 





AND THUS SAVE LIFE AND 
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BALL-ROOM PERILS. 
emphasise the import.in® 
In every Ship. 
used efficiently by man, woman, or child. 


“Star”-blown in the Bottle, alone is genuine, and its colour and form are registered. 


A YOUNG LADY’S LIFE SAVED by the prompt use of a HARDEN ‘ STAR” HAND GRENADE, 
of having these sure and effective Fic Extinguishers ready for every emergency. if In every 
The HARDSN “STAR” HAND GRENADES are the original and only practicable and reliable FIRE’ EXTINGUISHING GRENADE KNOWN. ) J 
AVOID THE IMITATIONS, WHICH ARE NONE OF THEM HERMETICALLY SEALED, and are CONS¢QUENTLY WORTHLESS. 
THE HARDEN 





They should be on every Staircase 





45s. per dozen net; of all respectable Ironmongers. 






The many terrible ca'amities that have marked the present Season should 


Private Residencc—In every Institution--In every Public. Building 
Always ready; will not freeze; cannot get out of order; can be 
The Blue Melon-shaped Grenade, with a 


“STAR” HAND GRENADE FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


COMPANY, Limited, No. 1, Holborn Viaduct, London; 54, Victoria-street, Liverpool; 124, Queen-street, Glasgow; 18, Rue Caumartin, Paris. 
LATEST AWARD—“ THE GOLD MEDAL” OF THE ARCHITECTURAL AND BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1886, 


The HARDEN “STAR” HAND GRENADE FIRE EXTINGUISHER has been the means of saving the following Premises and Warehouses from 
Destruction by Fire, for which we hold Testimonials in each case :— 


Derbyshire lace factory saved by mcans of the Harden “Star,”— 
Messrs, Tatham Bros., [Ikeston, March 3, 1885, 

Fire caused by methylated spirit extinguished by means of the Harden 
“ Star.”—Messrs. Walker and Son, 35, High-street, Maidenhead, March 2, 
1885. 
i Joiners’ shop saved by means of the Harden “Star.” 

and Co,, Lincoln, April 4, 1885. 

Dining-rooms sayed by means of the Harden “Star."—Mr. R. 
Blackbourn, 8, Blanket-row, Hull, Aug. 30, 1885. 

Birkdale Farm Reformatory School saved by means of the Harden 
“Star.”—Gov. Shee, Ainsdale, near Southport, July ®, 1885, 

Lithographic cstablishment saved by means of the Harden “Star.”"— 
W. Brownlee, Glasgow, July 27, 1865. 

Life and property saved at the West-End.—At the residence of the Rev. 
H. P. Gurney, M.A., 2, Powis-square, Feb, 11, 1886, by means of the Harden 


“Star.” 


Messrs, Penny 


Ww. 





The Villiers Hotel, Douglas, Isle of Man, saved by means of the Harden 
“ Star.”—Aug. 14, 1885, 

Marver and Collingham’s premises, Lincoln, saved by means of the 
Harden “Star.”—Aug, 19, 1885. 

Large bootmaking establishment saved by means of the Harden “ Star.” 
A, and W. Flatau, Ropemaker-street, Finsbury. E.C., Dec. 29, 1884. 

Valuable oil mills saved by means of the Harden “ Star.’—Messrs. Foster 
Prothers, Gloucester, Feb. 24, 1585, 

Dyec-works saved by means of the Harden “ 
water, Jan. 6, 1835, 

Elastic web manufactory saved by means of the Harden “ Star.”—Messrs. 
Dalby Bros. and Co., Leicester, Mare 25, 1805. 

Premises and valuable stock saved by means of the Harden “Star.”— 
Mr. G. Heaven,-6 and 7, Edgbaston-street, Birmingham, Jan. 20, 1886. 

Life saved owing to the Harden “ Star.’—Mrs. Gibson, St. John’s, 
Worcester, Feb. 19, 1886, ‘ 


Star.” 


Wm. Bishop, Stroud- 





| 





Messrs, C. Ward and Son’s premises, 2, West Chapel-street, Mayfair, W., 
saved by means of the Harden “Star,” April 27, 1886. 

The Harden“ Star” was the means of saving Mr. J. T., Whilesmith’s 
premises and stock, Mill-street, Kidderminster. 

Country residence saved by means of the Harden “ Star."—C, W. Wilson, 
Rigmaden Park, Kirkby Lonsdale, March 29, 1585. 

Large business premises in Paris saved by meané of the Harden “ Star.” 
Messrs. Esnauft, Pelterie, Aine et Cie, 5, Rue St. Fiacre, Feb. 1, 1886. 
_ Stand saved at the“ INVENTIONS” EXHIBITION owing to the Harden 
Star.—City Rubber Stamp Co., 10, Ludgate-hill, Sept. 16, 1885. 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE'S LYING-IN HOSPITAL, Marylebone-road, 
—_ outbreaks of the fire suppressed by the Harden “Star,” May 4, 
885. 

House and hop kilns saved by means of the Harden “Star."- G. ¥. 
Knight, Hale, Farnham, March 22, 1886. 

And many others, 


In the HARDEN “STAR” HAND GRENADE FIRE EXTINGUISHER the whole of the Extinguishing Liquid is expended 











Special Notice.— in the Fire itself, there being no loss in delivering it from the Hand, an important and distinctive advantage over otier 
so-called Hand Fire Extinguishers. ner aenterolngs 
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ALFRED 
IN TEEN. 
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ALFRED 


( ‘HAPPELL PIANINOS, 


= ACH T PIANOS, with Folding 


COS 
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( YHAPPELL 


and 


IRON-FR AME D 
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N FORTES 1 


New Second- 


as 


and 
YH to 2) wuine 


and 
cB treet and P 


( VWAPPELL 


COS 


ORGANS have 


ane in 


and 


( ‘LOUGH 


' and t i toall others in pipe-like quality of tone 


WARREN'S 


4 MERICAN ORGANS, by CLOUGH and 
4 WARREN, A sation of pipe 7 


LEXANDRE’'S LATEST 
rhe NEW ORGA MODEL HAR HON 
tr, for Charch or Putslic 
ncreases v me 
Instr 


INVE NTION. 


1UM, 


tion invited 
ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS from 6to 150 
at-fr 
1 Co., %, New Bond-street ; 
rancl 15, Poultry, 


MUSIC, 


M ETZLER and CO..S NEW DANCE 
N ‘A cing played ¥ 6 greatest succe 
regal Band 


AROLINE LOWTHIAN. 
rLER 


ri et, post-free, 
Merz ER, and Co., 42, Mar iborough-street, London, W. 


\ 


TIC KINS iil « C0.’S Gadotestal New Music. 
SWINGIXG WALTZ No ball-room programme 
SWINGING WAI .| complete without this Waltz. 
SWINGING WAL’ | Post-f 


YHE 
THE 
: THE 
CKINS and Co. 


ree 23, 


NG |; BRIGADE, JUDE. 
YOUNG BRIGADE. | Sung everywhere. 

YOUNG BRIGADE. | Unending applause, 

, 102, New Bond-street, Post-free 2s. In 3 keys. 


B.. CRAMER and CO.,, and 209, 
Regent-street, London, W., have a selection of 
rds of 100 SECONDHAND Gr: i oO! Cottage, and 
* PIANOFORTES sind PIAN great 
at exceptionally | low church, 
hoe ‘l, and cabinet harinoniume, anc 

, either for cash, 


' payments, or on 
ir "Three Ye rs System. 


NVENTIONS ; EXHIBITION.—The 

F MEDAL has ee n awarded to J. B. CRAMER 

veneral good quality and moderate price of 

Price-Lista free on application.—Regent-street, W. ; 
Moorgate -street, z 


JoOuN _BROADWOOD SONS 
33, Great Pulteney-street, London, W. 

GOL D MEDAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 
OLD MEDAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885. 

Pr IANOFOR TES for opines t from zo 250 guineas, 


You 


207 
c h vce 
rlique, 


makers, 
ahambe 


bi r 
organs 
A me by & ay 
th 





and 


1B 
PIANOFORTES ‘foc Hil 


}RABDS' PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 
4 144 Marlborough-street, London,and 13, Ruede Mail 
Paris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess o 
w ales, CAUTION the Publi i¢ that Pianofortes are being sold 

caring the name of “Krard” which are not of their manufac- 
ture. For information as tp authenticity apply at 18, Great 
Mariborough-st., where new Pianos can be obtained from 50 gs, 


E RARDS' PIANOS. — COTTAGES, 
4 j 50 guineas. 

OBLIQUES, from 85 guineas. 
j mle ANDS, from 125 guineas. 


SONS’ “NEW 
CONSTRUCTION 


from 


BRIN MEAD - and 
PIANO. ~ ENTIRELY — NEW 
THROUGHOUT. ;The Patent Tuning -Apparatus 
supersedes the old wooden, wrest-plank .and its 
chimay old pegs, with the consequent graye defect of 
quickly getting out of tune; ease, perfection, and 
durability of tuning being thus attained. 

HARRISON. an HARRISON, Great Midland 
Pianoforte and Mypsic “Katablishment, Colmore-row, 
Birmingham. Deseriptive Pamphlets and Illustrated 
Pric e ad | Catalogues poste free. 


JOHN, 


N OORE ‘and MOORE ‘S Iron Pianofortes. 
4 from % guineas, on Three- Years’ System, carriage free. 
Liberal Discount for cash. (Illustrated Price-Lists post-free. 
Pianofortes from 14 cuineas,—104 and 165, Bishopsgate Within, 


1° GUINEAS BRQADWOOD PIANETTE. 

In id wl condition, Suitable for a School or Children’s 

wactice, Cash only. 

HOMAN ORTZMANS and Co., 3, % Baker-street, Portman- aq are. 
90. GU INEAS coL L. ARD and COLLARD 
44 HANDSOME ROSEWOOD COTTAGE PIANO, with 
incised and gilt panel. 








Very che ap, © ash only, 
HOMAS ORTZMANN and Co.,, 27, Baker-street. 


5 G UINEAS Ww AL NU TWOOD COTTAGE E 

43 PIANOFORTE, fullest compass of seven octaves, metallic 

plate. ~ Warranted seund, --A- very cheap Piano... Castronly, 
THOMA ORTZMANN and Co, faker-street, 


I>IANOS- 


—860 ‘Pianos, 330 American Organs. 

Immediate Sale. In consequence of the retirement of 
the Senior Partner of the firm of T. DALMAINE and CO, 
(Batallished 100, years) the whole of the above stock is now 
offered at an enormous reduction in price, to effect a speedy 
sale. - Kasy Terms arranged; and ten years’ warranty given 
with every Instrument. ~ Pianos, 12 ‘guineas 15 guineas, 
17 guineas, 2% guineas, &c. Organs, 5 guineas, 11 guineas, 
15 guineas, 24 guiners, &c. T. DALMAINE and CO., 91, 
Vinsbury-pavement, E.C. 


Be TLER’S VIOLINS. Good tone, 20s.. 30s., 

and 403,, all cuaranteed very superior makes, £3 to £10, 
Also Musical Instruments of every description, largest 
assortment in the Kingdom.—29, Hay waters. London. Iilus- 
trate.i Price-list, sixty pages, post-free. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—MUSICAL BOXES by 
the original Nicole and other eminent Makers, at greatiy 
reduced prices, Newest Accompaniments and. best finish. 
Catalogues (just desued), with tunes pan ~ Fae gratis and 
post-free. WALES and MCULI 

Wlodgate hill, teaiea. Ec. 





THE 


NEW MUSIC 
and CO.’S NEW SONGS. 


[3 008EY 
\JARZIALS: NEW SONGS 
D AFFODIL | 
WAITING. 
\{ OLLOY's NEW and SUCCESSFUL SONG. 
HAPPY, 


at the Ballad Cc 


Love ‘ Me veet " ] Our Ls 
QTEPHEN ADAMS’ NEW 
(PHE GARONNE. 

Te HE Mi syn 
fo rall 


2 OLD G ARDEN. 


soe aia nn 


TIME 


Sung by 
mcerts with 


YOUTH 


6 Antoinet 


NLY iS 
( 3 Mada te acerling 


ist Waltz. 


SONGS, 


MILL. 


‘The Blue 


OF THE 
s,in style of Alsatian Moun- 
TEMPLE. 


popular 


By HOPE 
of Miss Tem) 


ven les most 


Irish 


18s 


Ball ad. 


[atin O'FLYNN. 
Sung Mr. Santle snor F 


4@ 


M EISSLER’S 
(THE SUNNY SOUTH. 
New W a by the Composer of 


ind “ Southe COLE 28,—BooskyY and Co 


NEW WALTZ. 


‘Thine Alone” 


[3008EY and CO.’S PIANOFORT rH ROOMS, 
NT 


REGE STRES 
Md UIT PIANOPOR 
SALE, HIRE ro upon 


eT. 
TES 
Makers, fo the 
SYSTEM 

Sole Agents for DORNER 


OHN BRINSME AD 
Inventions rn RGR LO 
Apparatus, possessing the 
JOHN BRINSMEAD and 
14, 20, and 22, Wigmore-street 


and SOTIN, Stuttgart. 


and SONS’ PIANOS. 
including the Patent Tuning 
r to outlast any other piano. 
, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
London, W. Lists free 
VV EPDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 
at 
JQODRIGUES’, 42, PICCADILLY. 


AND BOUDOIR, 
and CHINA, 


WRITING-TABLE 
OXIDIZED SILVER, 
to £10, 
DESPATCH BOXES. 
ENVELOPE CASES. 
STATIONERY CABINETS, 
WRITING CASES 
INKSTANDS, 
CANDLESTICKS. 
CANDEL ABIA ° 
POSTAGE 


SETS FOR THE 
n POLISHED BRASS 
froim 218 
DRESSING CASES. 
IE WEL CASES. 
CASES OF IVORY BRUSHES 
WORK BOXES. 
CARRIAGE CLOCKS, 
OPERA GLASSES 
SCENT BOTTLES. 
FANS, IVORY AND PEARL. 
BOXES oF GAMES, 
PURSES; CIGAR CASES. 
ina choice Assortment of ENGLISIT 
,and PARISIAN NOVELTIES, from 5s. to £5. 


T RAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, 
Morocco, with Hall-marked Sterling Silver Fittings, 

£15, £20, £30, to £50. 

at RODRIGUES 


Portraits, 10s, 6d. to 25. 
7 MS. 


£5 £10 10s., 


JORTR Alt 


ALBU MS 


REGIM teNT 
PHOTOGRAPH SCREI 8, f 
reversible hinges, to ‘hold froni 2 to 24 Portraits. 


] ODRIGUES MONOGRAMS, 
ARMS, CORONET, CREST, and ADDRBSS_DIES 
Engraved as Gems from Original and Artistic Designs. 
NOTE-PAPER and ENVELOPES, brilliantly. Illuminated by 
hand i nee Silver, Bronze, and Colours. 
IT RELIE ae STAMPING, any ‘colour, 1s. a 


the id he ashionsble Note-Pape 
BALL PROGRAMMES, 


BES »r 100, 
LLS OF: FARE, Gt EST CARDS, 
WEDDING CARDS, inv it A TIONS, and BOOK: PLATES: 
A VISITING Ae ARD PL AEE -erepatitly magre ted, and 100 

uperfine Ca nted, for 4 
HENRY RODRIG ES. "2, Pice adilly, “ila. 


(i HOcoLAT MENIER. 
Awarded 


AMSTERDAM +4 iJ 
EXHIBITION, 1883, GRAND 
DIP LOMA OF HONOUR, 


4 1b. 





MENIER, 
PACKETS. 


(CHOCOLAT in and j lb. 
“ wr 
BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHE on and SUPPER. 


({HOCOLAT MENIER.—Awarded Twenty- 


Eight 
PRIZE MEDALS. 
Consumption annually 
excecids 25,000,000 Ih, 
Paris, 
London, 
New York 





( \IIOCOLAT MENIER. 


Sold Everywhere. 


GCHWEITZER'S COCOATINA, 
\ Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa, with excess of Fat extracted. 
Four times the strength of Cocoas Thickened yet Weakened 
with Arrowroot, Starch, &c., and in reality cheaner, 
The Facuity Pronoun ngs itthe most nutritious, perfectly diges- 
tive Beverage for * BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or SU PPER. 
Keeps for years in all Climates. Requires no C ooking. A tea- 
spoonful to pn ae ‘ osting less than a halfpenny. 
In Air-Tight Tir 6d,, 33., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 
H. SC HWEITZER, and CO., 10, am-street, Strand, W.C. 


TAMAR 





A laxat ative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge, 
For CONSTIPATION, 
pepmocr iiss, 
Bile, Headache, 
Loss of Appetite, 

Cerebral Congestion. 
Tamar is agreeable to take, and never 
produces irritation, nor interferes with 


} RILLON. usiness or pleasure. 


Sold_ hy all Chemists and Druggists, 
. GRILLON, 69, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


ae CURED BY 
[D® DUNBAR'S ALKARAM, 


Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottie, 


ALEARAM. 
ALKARAM. (SOLDS. 
y M. ‘ s. 

A LKARAM (Cols 
F inhaled on the first symptoms, ALKARAM 


will at once arrest them, and cure severe cases in half : 
hour. Sold by all Chemists, 2s. 9.1 Bottie. Address, Dr. Dunbar, 
care of Messrs, F. Newbery and Sons, 1, King Edward-st., E.C, 


JILSENER 
juotations 


GERMAN LAGER BEER. sampies only by 
CARL SEEGE BR S, HAMBURG. 


IX-LES -BAINS. an Casino Cercle a’ Aix. 
Season 1886, Representations hy the Comédie troupe 
and the Opera Comique. Orchestra of sixty artista, directed hy 
Colonne. Symphonic Concerts 
| ation, Saloons, Billiards, Cafe, Restaurant, &c. 


[ NDIEN 


or 


(COLDS. | 


ILLUSTRATED 


arrangements made I, 
} 


| 400 beds, 


BEE R. ) The very iowest SDR M 
and | ote 


Balls, Fétes, Garden Illumin- | 
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First-clas 


Hotel Europe 
nduct Europe 


ennis, 


S-BAINS.—Grand 
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Hotel. 
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NDER MATT, 
iK 
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dy than Da 


Switzerland. Hotel — Belle 


p and winte 

ng affections 

CHRISTIN-K ESSELBACH 

Lake of Lucerne. 

first-class establishment, 
and lake j 





Grand 


2000 ft. 


XENSTEIN, 

A xenstein 
tt Alpine 
Arrangements for a stay. 
Brunnen, Omnibus, 


ADE N-BADEN., 


n centre 
in Europe. 
gements made, 


JIGNASCO.—New 
Val. Maggia, Tessin, 
Established for English 
Pension from 5s, 
¢, baths, douches, English papers, billiards, post and 
BALLi and MAKSTRETT!, Proprietors 


_ iether aelaiateat Bex BELGIUM. 


unrivalled in Europe. Pro- 

i mile and a half long, illuminate 
pay yones acre 7 1 

at moderate pric 

from Lo tends via Thame 8, 1 $ hours ; 


glacier, 


Hotel Belle-Vue. First- 


Baths. 


Alpine Station in 
HOTEL DU GLAC!I 
Most agreeable 


the 
Suisse. eR. 
visitors. 80 
case’ ule 
telegraph, 


by the 

Comfort , 

via Oatend,5 hours 
Paris, & hours. 


from 


( YHAUMONT., “Neuchatel, 


Hotel and Pension,  Chaumont. 


Switze srland. 
Splendid panorama of 
euchatel, Morat, Bienne. — Air tonic 

) . ont pine forest. Baths. Milk cure. 
Thirteen hours from Paris.—OTHMAR KOPSCHITZ, Proprietor. 


WNGADINE, Samaden. — Grand Hotel 

4 Bernina; a very favourite and cheerful family hotel. 
Altitude, 5600 ft. Climatic station; Kurhaus; English Church 
Service. Open all the year ; near St. Moritz. Diligence from 
Croire and by other routes. 


ING ADINE.— 
uF altitude. Invi 





_Kurhaus, Tarasp-Spa, 4000 ft. 
rorating and bracing Alpine climate. 
Alkalo Saline Sprins, surpassing Carlsbad, Kisse neg sen Marien- 
bad, and Vichy, with respect to carbonic acid Two 
resident Physi English church, Write for tariff. 


[i NGELBERG.~ Hotel and Pension Titlis. 
4 Altitude, 3000 ft. First-class Kurhaus, - Five hours 
from Lucerne: the best situation in the valley, facing the Titlis 
and n est the glaciers, =e moderate terms. 
English oonitarve: ATTANI, Proprietor, 


{ ‘\ENEVA.—Ho6tel Métropdle. 
x best view of Lake; open all the year; tariffs in each 
; no extra charges for service or lights. Great attention 
Mrs. GRUELING, wife of Proprietor, is 


First-class ; 


room 
to English comforts, 
English. 


\ENEVA.—H6tel and Pension 
JU Oldest re putation as first-class pension. Middle of large 
sheltered garden. Sanitary arrangements perfect. erms, 
5f.a day. Write for Prospe ctus to JEAN SATTERLIN, P roprietor. 


\ EN iE Vi (Switzerland). — Splendid 
location on the banks of the Lake of Geneva, with most 
beautiful view on the Alps and on the Mont Blanc. | Central 
point for numerous excursions hy steam-hoat, railroad, and 
carriages to Chamounix and the Baths of St. Gervaise. 
Renowned climate, because of its Vege sgaened good state of 
iizs uith, secured against all e hie: mic. 


ral R IN cD E L W A L D, ‘Switzerl: and. —The 
NM Wétel de rOurs. The Bear Hotel is in the hest position, 
facing the Glaciers. Guides in attendance. Comforts of a 
first-class house. Baths, park, garden. English church, 
B. Boss, Proprietor. 


Belle Vue. 





.— Hotel . Jungfraublick. 

A majestic hotel, standing in the 
pine forest. Magnificent scenery. 
society. Prices: moderate, and 
. ORSCH, Proprietor. 


NTERLAKEN 
Nearest the Jungfrau. 
Waldpark. Adjoining the 
English comforts, and elite 


OCARNO, 
Terminus of St. 
Grand Hotel Locarno. 
sive pension from 8f. English church. 
ful excursions, 


OECHE-LES-BAINS, Valais, Switzerland. 
4 Hotel des Alpes. First-class ; 100 rooms. ‘Hot and cold 
water cure ; celebrated for scrofula, gout, rheumatism, chronic 
bronchitis, diseases of stomach — oe Particulars of 
. BRUNNER, Proprietor. 


Lake Maggiore, Switzerland. 
Gothard Railway,and Lake Steamers. 
Magnificent hotel; 200 rooms. Inelu- 
Large garden. Beauti- 
SEYSCHAB and Co. 





UCERN E.—Hotels Sobtrelteichot Fz 
Lucernerhof. These very comfortable and superior first- 
36 hotels are depicted in the Grand Illustra fe of Lucerne. 
“Tilustrated London News,” June 20, 18% 5 
»s moderate and inclusive.—HAUSER F RER 


e U CE ERN E. eiiakis New Seliwoionsiaginn, 
4 Comfortable English and American home, near Boats 
extensive views of “Alps, Lake, and 
Pension, from six 
Proprietor, 


and Rail. Large garden; 
Town. First medical recommendations. 


francs, Josern Kost, 

N URREN, Switzerland.—Grand Hotel des 
4 Alpes. Altitude, 1650 yards ; one of the most beautiful 
spots in Switzerland. This Hotel is just rebuilt in stone, 
and has all modern improvements and comfort; clectric 
light in every room. Residence of English Chaplain. Lawn 
tennis; Museum ; Telephonic Communication with the Hotel 
Steinboch-Lauterbrunnen. 





N E UC H A TEL, Switzerland.—Grand 
Hotel Belle Vue. First-class. Beautiful position, 
bordering the lake. Pension prices the whole year round. 
Express train from Paris. Comfort and good cuisine. 
Omnibus, ELSKES, Proprietor. 


IGI KALTBAD, near Lahoeat 

The sole an establishment, sheltered from the north 
winds, Railway station tothe Rigi Vitznau,the most interest- 
ing Alpine railw ?ension from 7 to 12 francs. Upwards of 
SEGESSER-FAADEN, Proprietor. 





SE ELISBERG, Kurort, Sonnenberg.— Hotel 
and Pension, 2500 ft; altitude. First-class house, ‘air 
cure, super) lake.and Alpine scenery. Douche, electric, and 
other baths, Inhalation massage. View of Fluellen, 
Axenstein, &c.—TRUTTMANN, Proprietor. 


gw ITZERLAND. — 
Jura Bernois Railway 
Summer sojourn. 
; immense pine 
Proprietor. 


TJALLEE DES ORMONTS, Switzerland. 
Hotel des Diablerets. Well-kept, first-class house, 
situated at the foot of magnificent glaciérs; and in direct com- 
munication with Thoune and Interlaken. Railway station at 
Aigle. LEVRAZ F RERES, P roprietors. - 





Grand Hétel Macolin, 
station, Bienne. 3900ft. Built 
Milk cure. Mineral 


in stone. Granite stai 3. 
forests... Telegraph 


waters, baths, douche 
P rospectus of A. WAELLY, 








7EVY.—Grand Hotel a Vou “Beautifully 
situated, and especially comfortable family hotel, the 
only one in Vevey with ascenseur and vast park. Yac hting, 
boating, swimming, lawn-tennis. Close to pier and trains. 
E. MICHEL, Director. 





Switzerland. 
The environs offer 
Pension 
in 


MATT, Canton Valais, 
du Riffel ; altitude 7700 ft. 
the most interesting excursions in the Alpine chain. 
at moderate rates at this and all -Mr. Seiler’s hotels 
Zermatt. 


7 RICH.—H6tel Belle Vue‘au Lac. First- 
4 class Hotel, mostly. frequented by ~ English and 
Americans. On the new bridge, and near the landing of the 
boats. Fora long stay, eight francs per day. 

POHL, Proprietor, 





arrangements for families. Gardens, terraces, 
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6s. 6d. to-8s.- 6d.; Half-hose, Is. 6d., all to match. Three 
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V ‘ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the “HAIR. 

If. your hair is turning grey, or white, or falling off, 
use “The Mexican Hair-Renewer,” for it will positively 
restore in every case Grey or white Hair to its original colour, 
without leaving the disagreeable smell of most “ Restorers.” 
It makes the hair charmingly beautiful,as well as promoting 
the Phebe of the hair on bald spots, where the glands are 
not deca “The Mexican;Hair Renewer” is sold by 
Cc hemists and Perfumers every where, at 3s. 6d. per Bottle. 


FPLORILINE. For the Teeth and Breath. 


Is the best Liquid Dentifrice in the world: it thoroughly 





cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all parasites or living 
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‘animalcule,” leaving them pearly white, imparting adelight- 
ful fragrance to the breath. The Fragrant Floriline removes 
instantly all odours arising from a foul stomach or tobacco 
smoke: being partly composed of honey, soda, and extracts of 
sweet herbs and plants, it is perfectly delicious to the taste, 
and as harmless as sherry. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
everywhere, at 2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


YORPULENCY.—Recipe and Notes how to 

/ harmlessly, effec nage and rapidly cure Obesity without 
semi-starvation dietary, . “European Mail,” Oct. 24, says, 
“Tts effect is not merely to reduce the amount of fat, but, by 
affecting the source of obesity, to induce a radical cure of the 
disease.” Book, 100 pages (Sstainps), F, C. RUSSELL, Woburn 
House + Btore- street, Be ford-square, London, W.C. 


UDA VERITAS.—GREY HAIR restored 
a by this specific ; after which it grows the natural colour, 
not grey. U nequalled as a dressing. It causes growth, arrests 
falling, and ITS use defies detection. The most harmless and 
effectual restorer extant. One ‘trial will convince it has no 
equal. Price 10s. 6d., of all Chemists and Hairdressers. Tes- 
timonials free. Agents, R. HOV ENDEN and SONS, London. 
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produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired. 
Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s. 6d. and 10s, 6d., of all 
principal Perfumers ‘and Chemists throughout the world. 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners-st., W. 


TMAYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly hatetlane SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 

expetienced Chemist, and constantly prescribed by the most 

eminent Skin Doctors. Post-free. Send 14 or 36 penny stamps. 
TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-street, London, W. 
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JUBILEE YEAR OF THE QUEEN’S REIGN: HER 


THE QUEEN WITH HER CHILDREN. 
The happy marriage of Queen Victoria with Albert, Prince of 
Saxe-Coburg and Saxe-Gotha, is related in our narrative of the 
Queen’s early life, terminating on another page ; and we give 
the Portraits of the Royal husband and wife ; Views of several 
places in Germany associated with the early life of his Royal 
Highness; an Illustration of the scene at their wedding, at 
St. James’s Palace, on February 10, 1840, with a Portrait of 
the Royal bride in her wedding dress; and Views of 
Claremont, where they resided for some time after the 
marriage, and of the Garden Pavilion at Buckingham Palace, 
their ordinary residence in town. More than forty years have 
passed since the Royal Family, whose domestic felicity was 
ever regarded by the whole nation, and by foreign nations, 
with sympathetic congratulation, began to live together a life 
which has been to every private household a fair example of 
the moral beauty and blessedness of those virtuous affections 
whose pure source is found in the sacred ties of nature. It 
was on November 21, 1840, that the Queen’s eldest child, 
Victoria Adelaide Mary Louisa, Princess Royal of Great 
Britain (now Imperial Crown Princess of Germany and 
Prussia), was born at Buckingham Palace; and the sweet 
little lady must have been nearly two years old when Sir 
John Gilbert, R.A., had the honour of drawing her Portrait, 
which appeared in the Jilustrated London News of Nov. 26, 
1842, and which we have the pleasure of now reproducing 
for our readers of the present day. Her Royal Highness 
already had a little brother, and may even have learned 
to call him “Bertie,” or, possibly, she called him “Baby” ; 
for, on Nov. 9, 1841, likewise at Buckingham Palace, the 
Queen’s first-born son, Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, 
came into the world, heir-apparent to the Throne of this 
Kingdom, whereby the Princess Royal, still in her “long 
clothes” we suppose, ceased to be heiress-presumptive of the 
Crown, The Artist of the period, as will be seen on another 
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THE PRINCESS ROYAL IN 1842, 


page, exercised his congenial fancy in delineating “a Scene in 
the Nursery at Claremont,” in one of the earliest Numbers of 
this Journal, upon the occasion of the young Royal mother's 
twenty-third birthday ; he ventured to draw the attitude of 
the Queen, with her baby-boy, “in one of those happy 
moments of maternal life,” when the expression of womanly 
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FAMILY AT ASTLEY’S THEATRE IN 


Reprinted from the “Illustrated London News” of April 4, 1846, 


{AM 





MAJESTY'’S EARLY LIFE. 


tenderness, enjoyed in her domestic retirement, surpasses all 
the grace of courtly bearing, as the treasure of womanly love 
excels the riches and glories of the mightiest Sovereigns on 
earth. 

It is pleasant also to find it recorded, about the same time, 
that the little Princess Royal was permitted to see her parents 
attired in those magnificent dresses, the costumes of Queen 
Philippa and King Edward III., in which they appeared at 
the Historical Costume Ball on May 12, 1842, as will be 
described farther on; and that her Royal Highness and the 
Prince of Wales, on a certain birthday at Claremont, were 
presented to their Mamma, early in the morning, in the 
picturesque dress of Tyrolese peasants. But the Memoirs of 
the late Prince Consort, with the private letters in which he 
often spoke of his children, contain many charming anecdotes 
of their earliest youth at home. Coming to the year 1846, 
when the eldest girl was five years of age, and the eldest boy 
was four, we are delighted to learn, having perhaps forgotten 
the incident, that on Tuesday, March 24, they were taken by 
the Queen and the Prince Consort to Astley’s Amphitheatre. 
Mr. Batty, “the spirited lessee,” had decorated that famous 
popular place of entertainment with plenty of crimson cloth, 
and had fitted up a Royal box with crimson and white silk 
tabaret, the Royal arms being emblazoned in front. The per- 
formances, entitled “A Grand Equestrian Day Representation,” 
began at four in the afternoon ; they comprised a variety of 
graceful feats by Monsieur and Madame Dumos, Mademoiselle 
Isabelle, Monsieur Hinie, and the Brothers Candler; «@ 
Liliputian Equestrian Scene of 1754; the exhibition of the 
spotted steeds, Beauty and Selim, and of the admired steed 
Beda ; finally, a grand tableau from “The Rajah of Nagpore,” 
and the tricks of the celebrated elephants, all under the 
direction of Mr. Thompson, the stage-manager. We have no 
doubt that both the Prince of Wales and the Crown Princese 
of Prussia retain to this day a vivid remembrance of every 
part of the spectacle at Astley’s, and have, perhaps, often told 
their own children that it was the finest thing of ite kind. 
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Sir David was not much troubled, in a general way, by sentiment; out Felix Argand was a very ¢ 


THE HEIR OF THE AGES. 


By JAMES PAYN, 
Lost Sin MASSINGRERD,” “ THE CANON'S WARD,” ETC, 


* 
CHAPTER XLIX. 


DUCHESS’S. 


AUTHOR OF 


AT THE 
sefore the week was over, Lizzie had insured her life, and the 
policy was lodged. in Mr. Rose’s hands, without anyone 
belonging to her suspecting anything of the matter. 

She knew that Aunt Jane’s secrecy as to her having mort- 
gaged herself would be inviolable, because she never talked 
about anything she did not understand; and it immensely 
increased the pleasure of having freed her lover from his 
embarrassments at her own cost, that he was unaware of the 
circumstance. She would -have to work, it was true, and to 
work harder than she would otherwise have done; but work 
for one we love, even if we do not delight in the work itself— 
as she did—is sweetest toil. She had the utmost confidence in 
her own-powers, and, to judge by the verdict of the world, it 
was not misplaced. Mr. Rose had lost no time in making use of 
the privilege for which he had stipulated of making known the 
authorship of ‘ ‘The Usher’’ ; and in a few days her name was 
in the mouths of all who take an interest in such matters, and 
of that still larger community who pretend to take it. There 
was not a newspaper of any standing which had not some 
reference to her, with a more or less eulogistic reference to her 
marvellous gifts. . Her essays were criticised anew and read— 
or attempted to be read—by the light of her novel. Charac- 
teristic touches were discovered in both, which she herself 
would have been at a loss to recognise, had her attention becn 
drawn to them. But, while by no means greedy of praise, she 
shrank, with something more than dislike, from all public 
prominence. Acting on Mr. Argand’s advice, which chimed in 
with her natural instincts in the matter, she read no criticisms 
on herself, whether favourable or otherwise. 

““The one,’’ he-said, “‘ will only tickle your vanity, and the 
other wound'your amour propre.”’ 

For there were, of: course, adverse criticisms; her success 
had beenso°complete and immediate that she was already in 
the position of a-writer of established reputation, whom all 
the poisoned darts (and even stink-pots) of envy and detraction 
are attracted, as-by some natural law of gravity.. Worse than 
these, though even more contemptible, were the personal 
references in which certain journals did not hesitate to indulge. 
Some of them were even at the pains to confide—in different 
styles, and according to their own taste and fancy—her 
biography. In one of these the circumstance of her having 
been so long mistaken for one of the male sex was ascribed to 
a way she had, in common with a great female novelist in 
France, of going about in men’s clothes. In another she was 
the daughter of an Archbishop (who had secretly married 
beneath him), and had taken to light'literature and pronounced 
opinions in revenge for his declining to acknowledge her as his 
legitimate-offspring. 

These flights of fancy were occasionally mingled with 
infinitesimal grains of truth: .Qne journal described her as a 
governess who had charmed the son of the house, who had, in 
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consequence, been discarded by his father; her pen now 
maintained her husband—unhappily, a mauvais sryet, who spent 
her magnificent earnings in every description of dissipation. 
Another was inclined, by a sense of public duty, to give the 
statement (it had, however, received it upon the best 
authority) for what it was worth, that neither the essays nor 
the novel, of which so much was talked, were her 6wn com- 
position, but had been written by her old schoolmaster, an 
indigent antiquary, who, in total ignorance of their literary 
value, had sold them to her for five-and-twenty shillings the 
lot. In consequence of this interesting information, old school- 
masters and others sprang up like mushrooms in various places 
in the country, claiming their rights, and appealing to a 
credulous public for a few shillings to keep life and soul 
together in genius wronged. 

All this rubbish, however, only tended to raise higher and 
higher the flame of her notoriety. 

The applications for autographs, for photographs, for ‘“‘ ¢ 
few words in your own handwriting, expressing a sentiment,”’ 
or for ‘‘a quotation from your admirable works,’’ flowed in 
unceasingly ; invitations to dinners, to afternoon teas, and 
even to breakfasts, from the most high-placed Dianas—lion- 
huntresses of the first rank—rained in upon her by every post. 
Not only were all the proprietors of literary menageries in 
town eager to add her to their collection, but even those 
of the provinces. These latter, indeed, tc whom the tedium ef 
their existence had probably begotten a certain desperation, 
were more audacious and importunate than the others. She 
was invited to half a dozen country seats by as many female 
magnates, whose apology for addressing her must be found 
(they said) in the fact that, in the authoress of ‘‘ The Usher,”’’ 
they recognised, not only a genius—which, indeed, all the 
world acknowledged—but, in the highest and noblest sense, a 
friend. 

If their tributes of respect did not impress Miss Elizabeth 
Dart quite so deeply as, in some cases, they were obviously 
expected to do, they afforded her very considerable amuse- 
ment. As her address was unknown, they were all addressed 
to her, to be forwarded by the editor of the Millennium, who 
most bitterly complained of the postage. It was about theeonly 
thing, in those days, that Felix Argand had to complain of. 
Lizzie’s love had renewed for him, not, indeed, his youth—for 
he was still comparatively a young man—but that light- 
hearted gaiety which fails and fades, on our road through 
middle life, as though the coming stupor of old age, beheld 
from afar, had palsied us with its prospect. 

One day, with eyes that twinkled with fun, he brought a 
letter to her of the kind which usually came in packets. 

It was an envelope, containing a dinner card, from the 
Dowager Duchess of Doldrum. 

‘Tt is very kind of‘her,’’ said Lizzie, rather coldly ; ‘‘ but I 
don’t see why it should not have been forwarded with the 
others.’’ 

The idea of his having made an exception in favour of her 
Grace was very disagreeable to her. She exceedingly resented 
the notion of patronage under any circumstances, and that this 
example of it should have had the tacit recommendation of her 
Felix was particularly distasteful. 

‘*My dear, she is a Duchess,’’ remonstrated Felix, wiekedly. 
It was very seldom that he could get ‘‘a rise”? out of 
Lizzie, whose sense of humour was, indeed, much stronger 
than his own, and he enjoyed his opportunity immensely. 


onsiderable personage in his way, whose feelings were worth consideration. 


** At all events, I have not the honour of her acquaintance,” 
was the frigid reply. 

“That 1s why she seeks it, I suppose. I did not bring her 
invitation ‘with the others,’ as you call them, because’ she 
herself enjoined me to place it in your hands.”’ 

**Oh, she is a friend of your own, is she? 
Lizzie, with an air of relief. 

‘There is as much friendship between us as is possible 
between persons of such different positions in life. I) am 
sometimes asked to ‘at-homes’ at Doldrum House. We are 
not absolutely confidential, though she sometimes bows to me 
quite sweetly in the Park when there is no one looking.”’ 

“You are going yourself, however, I suppose, to this 
dinner? ”’ 

“TP? Certainly not. There is a reception in the evening, 
however, to which I am: invited—you must remember,; my 
darling (for Lizzie looked very much ruffled), that her Grace is 
quite unaware of our engagement.”’ 

‘* Does she ask me, then, to come alone ?”’ 

“No; she has very kindly included Joanna in the 
invitation. Ihave another card here, which I am to give her 
if you accept, but not otherwise.’’ 

‘“Then I gonsider this lady exceedingly impertinent.”’ 

‘* My dear, she is a Duchess.”’ 

‘*T shall certainly not go; Felix.’’ 

‘Then T think you will make a mistake, my love. In my 
opinion, you should never lose an opportunity of a new 
experience.”’ 

**Copy !”’ exclaimed Lizzie, with indignation. ‘I am not 
a& newspaper reporter. If I went on those grounds, I should 
indeed be a fitting guest for such a hostess.’’ 

‘*My dear Lizzie, do be reasonable. There is, in the first 
place, no obligation in the matter; or, if any, it lies on her 
Grace’s side. If her own admiration for genius is not very 
genuine, you will meet others at her house of another calibre. 
I don’t pretend that it will be a new world to you. A palace, 
a host of servants, and an interminable dinner do not, as is too 
commonly supposed, constitute a Paradise; the company that 
is par excellence termed brilliant, is often, no doubt, ex- 
ceedingly dull; but still, it will be an experience to meet them. 
The only commoner besides Joanna and yourself will probably 
be Sir David Dredge, for I meet him in the street just now, and 
he told me he was going.”’ 

‘* Sir David Dredge—is that the doctor? ”’ 

‘* Yes ; he has just been made a Baronet : a very quaint old 
fellow, one of the few men in his profession who takes a real 
interest in literature. If you had heard him when he raved 
about ‘The Usher’ I am sure you would like to meet him.”' 
added Felix, slily. 

“*T think I’ll go,’’ observed Lizzie, thoughtfully. 

Felix stared at her, amazed. 

‘* Yes, there is much in what you have urged ;: and I don’t 
mind being dazzled, just for once. But do you think Joanna 
will go?’’ 

** To dinner at Doldrum House? With peas in her shoes, 
if that was obligatory. In matters of social rank,’ all 
women ”’ He hesitated, then stopped abruptly. 

‘* Yes? You were about to: make an observation,’’ 
Lizzie, sweetly: 

**No, an exception. I was about to say that all the women 
I have ever met, except yourself, are more or less weak ¢ Bit 
titles. . Even titled women themselves are weak about them. 
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I know a Countess who always speaks of her own husband—it 
sounds like.a sarcasm, for she henpecks him—as ‘My Lord.’”’ 

** Well, now you will have to make no exception, even of 
me, Felix; for I am going to Doldrum House, you see, after all.”’ 

Accordingly, at the appointed day, to Doldrum House the 
two ladics went. The Duchess was a good woman, in her way ; 
good-tempered, unless crossed by anybody ; homely at heart, 
in spite of the pomp that surrounded her; and with a deter- 
mination of spirit that was very highly spoken of by those who 
did not suffer from it. Her manner was natural—as it is not 
difficult for people’s manner to be who have everything their 
own way—and was much admired. There were many persons 
of high rank at the banquet ; but Miss Dart was the guest of 
the evening, and her hostess called her ‘‘ my dear.”’ 

** You shall sit next to whom you please,’’ she whispered to 
her while they were in the drawing-room. ‘‘ Dredge, eh?’’ (I 
am sorry to say she ignored the new Baronet’s title.) ‘* You 
have got nothing the matter with your spine, I hope, that you 
want to talk to Aim about. However, Dredge it shall be.”?” And 
the places at table were arranged accordingly. 

Nothing was lost, we may be sure, upon Elizabeth Dart 
(except some of the entrées). She had the eye of a hawk, 
without its appetite; but the person who most attracted her 
attention was her next neighbour. 

He was a stout man, with a fine head and a very soft voice. 
There were members of his profession, less distinguished, 
who maintained that it was not always so very soft; but, in 
speaking to Lizzie, it sounded like a snowfall. He spoke of her 
works with an intelligint enthusiasm which put it beyond 
question that he had really read them. 

‘‘Ts the original of your delightful ‘ Bit of Old England’ 
a State secret ?’’ he inquired. 

‘* Not from you,’’ she answered, sweetly. ‘‘ It is Casterton.’’ 

He made a note of the name upon his shirt cuff. ‘‘I shall 
go there this autumn, without fail,’’ he said. 

‘* If you do,”’ she replied, gravely, ‘‘I want you to do me 
a great service, Sir David.’’ 

‘* Consider it as already done, Miss Dart,’’ was the reply. 

‘*T have adear young triend there—one Matthew Meyrick— 
who is dying of some spinal complaint, which he ought not to 
die of.’’ 

‘* Who says that ?’’ 

‘Dr. Dalling, of Downshire. He told me there was one 
rain in Eng!and who could cure him, and only one—Dr. 
Dredge.”’ 

‘*Did he now?’’? The physician leant back in his chair, 
with an air of pleased reminiscence. “‘I remember Dalling. 
We were students together at Guy’s. A man of sense and 
judgment. Unhappily, I have made asolemn vow and covenant 
with myself never to see a patient out of London.’’ 

‘* Everybody knows that, Sir David; and the country is 
jealous of the town in consequence.”’ 

‘* Miss Dart, I have found out what I should never have 
suspected from your behaviour. here—for never did I see a 
young lady so much at ease in the social Zion. You are a 
flatterer.”’ 

‘*No, Sir David; if I seem to be so, it is only because I 
admire your noble profession above all others, and recognise 
the head of it in yourself.’’ 

‘*Cannot this poet of yours come up to town, and consult 
me, like other people?’’ inquired the doctor, with a pretence 
of irritation. 

‘““No. Ihave forgotten to give him what will be the very 
best passport to your help. He is very poor.”’ 

‘* For the first time in my life, Miss Darf, I may truly say 
that I am sorry for the resolution I have made, and which I 
cannot break—even for your sake; if it was known that I 
visited this gentleman in the country professionally ’’—— 

‘*T wouldn’t ask you to do such a thing for worlds!”’ 
interrupted Miss Dart, simply. ‘‘ You must visit him as a 
triend, of course, and cure him for nothing.’’ 

‘“‘T never thought of that!’’ exclaimed the physician ; 
and, indeed, it was probable that the idea had all the 
attraction of novelty for him. It was said of Sir David 
that, on being appealed to, on a certain occasion which 
seemed to demand some abatement, to reduce a fee in 
three figures, he had magnanimously replied, “I will 
make it pounds instead of guineas’’: but, as a rule, he sur- 
passed Shylock by demanding more than his pound. There 
were plenty of unfashionable physicians, he used to 
say, who were quite justified in prescribing gratuitously ; 
but, for his part, his fees were a part of his reputation, 
and he couldn’t afford it. It was the first time for a quarter 
of a century that he had made an exception to this admirable 
rule. He flattered himself he was doing it solely to oblige a 
young woman of genius, of whom all the town was talking ; 
he was quite unaware that, like the trout 4 la Doldrum he had 
been just discussing, he had been tickled and landed. 

When Miss Dart took her leave of her hostess that night, ‘I 
have enjoyed your company very much, my dear,’’ said the 
Duchess, an inversion of the usual forms of hospitality which 
amused her guest immensely. She, too, had good reason to be 
satisfied with her entertainment at Doldrum House, for she 
had succeeded beyond her expectations in attaining the object 
which alone had attracted her thither. 


CHAPTER L. 
STRUCK DOWN. 

There are two things—accident and illness—which, though 
common enough in human life, are always more or less left 
eut of our calculations. We see them happening on all sides 
to our friends, we know that any day they may happen to 
ourselves, and we may even make such feeble provision 
against them as is possible. But it is our secret hope that we 
shall ourselves escape these misfortunes, to which, after all, 
flesh is not necessarily the heir, but only a possible legatee. 
When they d&@ happen, they fall on one class with comparative 
lightness ; and on another, with terrific force. Those who 
have capital, on the interest of which they live, and who, 
dying, can bequeath it to their children, are out of reach of 
the worst effect of these calamities; they .may be tortured, 
they may be crippled, but there is no necessity for the maimed 
limbs to work, for the fevered brain to think fer others ; their 
dear ones are materially no worse off than: they were in con- 
sequence of the blow that has been dealt to themselves. It is 
for the bread-winner that accident and illness have the gravest 
and most crushing consequences. To be paralysed, and yet 
to feel the necessity for exertion, is the, most distressing 
position in which poor human nature can be placed. The 
intense egotism of philosophy avails us nothing under such 
circumstances; nay, even the resignation born of religion is 
powerless to console us, since our unavailing tears fall not for 
ourselves only, but for others. ' 

Were we always looking from side to side for these mis- 
fortunes, like one who threads a crowded crossing, life would 
be unendurable; but, at the same time, the unexpectedness of 
their occurrence adds to the force of the shock. To-day, the 
lawyer, the man of business, or the author may be said to be 
more or less prosperous ; to-morrow, he lies with breken-bones 
or broken health ; and, above all, with the terrible consciousness 
of every-day vanishing means. Of the three, the author is in 
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the worst case, since he has no partner to carry on his trade, 
and no ‘‘ good-will”? to dispose of: both. principal and 
income, save under circumstances which are only too 
exceptional, are gone together. 

For some little time Elizabeth Dart had experienced such 
prosperity as rarely falls to the lot of man, and still more 
rarely to that of woman. She possessed a great and ever- 
widening reputation; a future of unexampled brilliancy, in 
the case of one of her age and sex, lay before her, and of this 
she felt assured; she had no doubt of her own powers; she 
was conscious that she had only just begun to draw upon 
resources that were practically without limit. All that was 
brightest, and much that was best in society, were eager 
for her company under their own roof; while an invitation 
from herself was a social distinction. She had temporarily 
taken a small but pretty house in Kilburn, with a charming 
garden, which was Aunt Jane’s paradise. Mr. Argand haa 
arranged with his landlord to retain possession of his house 
in Harewood-square, so that the two families (if they could be 
called such) were still neighbours. It need scarcely be said 
that they saw a great deal of one another. They might be 
said, indeed, to possess in common a town house and a country 
house; but, on account of the time of year—for it was still early 
autumn—they were more often at the latter than the former. 
Mr. Argand and Lizzie were to be married at Christmas; the 
bridegroom would have preferred an earlier date, but she had 
reasons, known only to herself, for deferring his felicity 
to the end of the year. She wished to come to him free 
from debt. Until she had finished her new book, and thereby 
discharged her obligation to Mr. Rose, she felt that she 
had not leisure to be happy. Their engagement, however, 
was announced, and increased the interest which was felt in 
her. It was. universally agreed that so fitting a match gave 
quite a colour to the old belief (so fast, alas! dying out) that 
marriages are made in heaven. Felix Argand had a striking 
individuality of his own, and was widely known and deservedly 
popular. While everyone congratulated him, a few who knew 
him well congratulated her; and it was their felicitations, we 
may be sure, which gave him the most pleasure. Happy in 
herself, in her lover, in her surroundings of all kind, her cup of 
pleasure had been filled to the brim by good news from 
Casterton. The day after meeting Sir David at Doldrum 
House she had sent him a copy of Matthew’s poems, with a 
letter reminding him of his promise; and the physician had 
been as good as his word. He had spent most of the short 
holiday he allowed himself at Casterton, and made great 
friends with the invalid, visiting him almost daily. 

‘Your young friend,’’ he wrote, confidentially, to Miss 
Dart, from the ‘‘Falcon,’’ ‘‘interests me, you will be pleased to 
hear, more than his malady. ‘lhere are, in my opinion, no 
insuperable difficulties, such as we doctors love, connected 
with it. I cannot say that he has been treated for it 
improperly, for he has not been treated at all. Time and the 
chapter of accidents are excellent things to trust to; but it is 
hard on science to ignore her powers and despise her assistance 
altogether. To leave everything to Nature is the simplest 
of remedies; but (strictly between ourselves) she is not 
always bent on remedy. If she has any good intentions, it is, 
on the other hand, well to supplement them a little. This 
is what I hope I have done. There are certain resemblances 
in the case in question to a serious, perhaps, incurable form of 
myclitis; but I have reason to hope that it will turn out 
mere spinal congestion, in which there lies always hope. 
If the treatment. Ihave suggested. be persevered in, I should 
not be surprised, a twelvemonth hence, to see M. M. (excuse a 
literary style which smacks of the Lancet) bestriding a stced 
of flesh and blood as easily as he now mounts his Pegasus. He 
has thrown up the sponge too easily. If a carriage with 
C-springs and a yacht were at his disposal, his cure would 
doubtless be accelerated; but, even as matters are, you have 
good cause for congratulation. Do not thank me, however, 
my dear Miss Dart, till we are out of the wood; nor, indeed, 
even then—for I assure you, without affectation, that the 
obligation will still be on my side. The society of your young 
friend has doubled my enjoyment of this beautitul spot. No 
wonder that it inspires genius. I don’t say a word akout 
Miss Mary, from which you will draw, I know, the wickecdest 
conclusions. When I reflect that I am doing my best to get 
a hated rival upon his legs again, I assure ycu I plume 
myself not a little upon such chivalrous conduct.’’ 

From subsequent bulletins, after Sir David had left 
Casterton, it was plain that an improvement in Matthew’s 
condition had commenced. 

One morning Elizabeth Dart sat down as usual to her daily 
task, and found herself unable to pursue it. Her head seemed 
to spin round, and she found it impossible to concentrate her 
thoughts; when, with effort, she had written down a word or 
two, she was in doubt as to whether they were spelt aright. 
There are few veterans of the pen to whom these symptoms 
have not occasionally occurred; but they alarmed her 
exceedingly. If the attack had been more violent, it would in 
some respects have been better for her, for she would then 
have been less conscious of her shortcoming; as it was, she re- 
cognised, not only the difficulty of conception, but the platitudes 
that came of it. This circumstance would not have been a 
portent to some writers; but she had never written platitudes. 
Any person of ordinary common-sense would, under such cir- 
cumstances, have desisted from their occupation, but the more 
obstacles Nature interposed the more resolute she became to 
overcome them. It was as though, finding her mind a blank, she 
felt a necessity for supplying it with ideas; but, unhappily, 
they would not come. Her brain, like a nervous horse whom 
its rider compels again and again to face some object of its 
apprehension, became more and more recalcitrant. *‘If I once 
suffer myself,’’ was her reflection, ‘‘ to imagine myself unequal 
to my daily task, all will be over with me: [ shall become like 
those spiritless Bohemians who never wrote ‘ unless they were 
in the humour’ or could not otherwise obtain a glass of liquor.”’ 
The only thought that she could entertain with clearness, and 
which came without invitation, was connected with her creditor, 
Mr. Rose. She had only written half the novel for which he 
paid her in advance; and if it was never to be finished she 
might just as well have written none of it. A small thing it 
may be said to disturb so great a mind, a trouble both in nature 
and extent contemptible enough to anyone of even moderate 
means. There have been geniuses even, like herself, who would 
have regarded it with the most philosophic equanimity, but her 
nature was not only exceptionally sensitive, but singularly 
simple and honest. 

It was her habit to be quite alone while employed ir com- 
position : she could not endure interruption of any kind; but 
she made an exception in favour of Aunt Jane, who would come 
into her room half-a-dozen' times in the morning ‘‘ to see ’’— 
very literally, for she never spoke—‘‘to see how her dear girl 
was getting cn.’’ Onsuch occasions Lizzie would always smile 
and nod, and the little widow, much refreshed by these 
manifestations, would retire as she came, noiselessly as a cat. 
This morning, when she looked in, there was no smile for her : 
her niece, pen in hand, was staring straight before her like a 
sphinx: Aunt Jane, who had a certain superstitious reverence 
for Lizzie while at her desk, would probably have made no 
observation, imagining the attitude to be only a new form of 
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inspiration, but for the fact of perceiving the MS. book in 
which her niece always wrote, upon the floor. 

‘Why, my darling, you’ve dropped your book.’’ 

‘It doesn’t matter,’’ was the astounding reply. Even the 
Sibyl had a book (though it turned out at last to be a very 
little one), and it séemed incredible to Aunt Jane, clever as 
Lizzie was, that she should be able to write in the air as though 
it were paper. There was something, too, strange and distrait 
in Lizzie’s tones which alarmed her. 

‘* You are not well, my child; you do not look like your- 
self.’’ 

‘*T am not myself,’’ sighed Lizzie, dropping her pen and 
bursting into tears. 

In half an hour she was lying unconscious in her bed. 
The nearest doctor was sent for. His face at first was grave : 
but cleared, and became even cheerful after a conversation with 
Mr. Argand, who, with his sister, had been summoned at once. 
It was a case of overwork, he pronounced : the brain had been 
taxed too heavily. 

**T do not think so,’’ said Mr. Argand who was not un- 
acquainted with that subject, and knew the ease with which 
Lizzie did her work. 

‘Her nervous centres are disorganised,’’ observed the 
doctor, professionally plunging out of the other’s depth. 

For days Lizzie lay in a high fever, not raving, but talking 
incessantly to herself. It was sad, indeed, forthose who loved 
her, and had been used to her bright and thoughtftratterances, 
to listen to those bald, disjointed scraps: a thing quite as 
piteous in its way as though her physical beauty had been 
marred and mutilated by some hideous accident. Aunt Jane 
and Miss Argand were both born nurses—it is the birthright of 
the best women— so that there was no occasion for the services 
of any of those estimable handmaids of Healing~who of late 
years have robbed sickness of half its terrors. In their gentle 
ministrations these two ladies found some solace for the grief 
that consumed them, but for Felix Argand there was no such 
initigation. It was his fate to watch the sufferings of his 
darling—from whose neighbourhood he could not tear himself 
away—without being of the least assistance to her. It would 
be too severe upon him to quote his own self-reproach that he 
was as clumsy as a cart-horse ; but he wés certainly as nervous 
as a thoroughbred. The very type of thought, his mind, 
accustomed to unfettered freedom, was now compelled to 
revolve in a contracted circle, like a squirrel in its cage. He 
could think of nothing else save Lizzie, and of losing her. 
He passed a week of agony, which was repaid by a single 
smile that she gave him as he sat beside her pillow. It was 
the first sign of consciousness she had exhibited, and the 
doctor drew the happiest auguries from it; as it turned out, 
however, very prematurely. The patient grew better, indeed, 
in many respects, and even stronger, but there were certain 
symptoms which hinted of permanent mischief. She spoke 
little, and that in whispers, but a feverish anxiety seemed to 
consume her. 

‘Ts there anything that troubles you, dearest ?’ 
Felix ; ‘‘ anything on your mind?’’ 

She did not answer, but her silence was no. longer 
significant ; a question had often to be put to her twice or 
thrice before she appeared to comprehend it. 

**Do you wish to see anyone ?”’ 

** Yes,’’ she murmured, after a pause, ‘‘Sir David Dredge.’ 

The physician came ; had along interview with the patient, 
and afterwards with Mr. Argand. His face and manncr were 
grave..-There-were peculiarities in the case that alarmed him, 
because he could not account for them ; it was not egotism, 
but experience, that caused him, when he was puzzled, to fear 
the worst. 

‘*She is, at least, better than she was?’’ urged Felix, 
pleading for a favourable verdict. ‘‘ It is something, si rely, 
that she has recovered consciousness ?”’ ‘ 

‘Tn most cases it would be so, no doubt; but not in hers. 
She has begun to think too soon ; and yet to tell her not to do 
so is equivalent to telling an ordinary person not to breathit.”’ 

** You don’t mean to say that her mind is reverting to her 
work,’’ said Felix, in alarm. 

‘“‘T am not sure. It would be as futile for it to do so, as 
regards the outcome, as though she were to attempt to con- 
struct a watch in her head; but I noticed when I spoke of 
absolute rest that she looked very troubled. Are you aware 
of there being any pressing need for her exerting herself ; ‘the 
conclusion of some book within a specified time, for instance?’’ 

**No; certainly not.” 

‘* Nevertheless, there is something on her mind. T hope 
there is--otherwise, from what I have seen of her, the case’ is 
very grave.”’ : 

‘** Do you apprehend ’’——— In vain Felix strove to put 
his question firmly. 

‘*No, not that,’’ put in the physician, cwtly. ‘‘ Nothing 
immediate; nor, in my opinion, is she in what is commonly 
called danger. But for some people there are worse things 
than death.’’ 

‘You fear for her mind,’’ faltered Felix. 

‘*She fears for it herself—which is still more serious;’’ 
answered the docter. He walked to the window, which looked 
upon the garden, where Aunt Jane was gathering a few late 
flowers for the sick-room. 

‘* Now, if Miss Dart were like that woman, she would be 
well in a fortnight,’’ he said, with irritation; ‘ but, being 
what she is’ he stopped himself suddenly, remembering in 
whose presence he stood. It was not the fact that. his 
companion was betrothed to his patient that stopped him; Sir 
David was not much troubled, in a general way, by sentiment, 
but Felix Argand was a very considerable personage in his 
way, whose feelings were worth consideration. 

‘*{ suppose that all reference to her former pursuits, ‘or 
to books at all, is to be avoided.’’ 

‘* Not at all; encourage her to talk as much as you can, no 
matter on what subjects. Let her do anything she has a mind 
for.’’ 


’ inquired 


’ 
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‘* But if she asks for pen and paper ?”’ 

‘She will not ask for them; she is only too.conscious of 
her impotence ; that, if | am-not mistaken, is what is preying 
upon her. She says to herself, and it is only too probable that 
she is right, ‘My occupation is gone: I shall never write a 
line again.’ Nevertbeless, if she does ask for them, let her 
have them. She must be crossed in nothing.”’ 

That very day, the sick girl whispered to Aunt Jane, ‘‘I 
vant to write a letter.’’ It seemed impossible that, in her 
condition, she should accomplish such a thing; nevertheless, 
the widow had her orders, and the writing materials were 
brought She propped the patient up with pillows ; and, with 
infinite labour, the task, which had once, alas! been so easy, 
was accomplished. 

** Poct it with your own hands, Aunt Jane ;: and let no one 
know to whom it is sent,’’ were the patient’s injunctions; 
after which, her overtaxed strength failed her, and she fainted 
way. 

: (To be continued.) 


The Dean of Worcester has been presented by the Leeds 
Clergy School with an altar cross in brass, and a pair of 
altar candlesticks and vases in silver, 
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in the very first Number of the 
Illustrated London News, which 
was dated Saturday, May 14, 1842, 
It is not without sympathetic re- 
gard for a staff of editors, artists, 
and engravers long departed, the 
personal remembrance of whom is a 
faint tradition in the office of this 
Journal, that we reprint two of 
their Illustrations, and peruse once 
more, in a volume forty-four years 
old, the description of “this mag- 
nificent scene of historic revelry, for 
which such extraordinary prepar- 
ations had been made by the most 
illustrious and beautiful of the land, 
enacted with all the effect that 
refined taste and unbounded resources 
could give to human enjoyment.” 
Our veteran contributor, Mr. G. A. 
Sala, the Nestor and Ulysses of 
descriptive correspondents, was then 
too young, we believe, though he now 
pretends to be an old man, to have 
attended her Majesty's Bal Masqué, 
or he might have done justice to the 
splendour and antiquarian interest of 
the various costumes. The writer, 
whoever he was, frankly admits that 
he had previously, on the Tuesday, 
been allowed to inspect the Queen's 
dress at some establishment in 
Hanover-square, where “no less than 
250 carriages of the aristocracy and 
beau monde ” brought a large number 
of ladies and gentlemen to see the 
completed work of the costume-maker. 
*“ Even deprived of the jewels, which 
on Thursday evening threw an 
effulgence of light, the regal robes 
were picturesque beyond the most 
sanguine expectations. The open 
hanging sleeves of brightest velvet 
lined with miniver, the surcoat, with 
its grey silver ground, looking like a 
corselet, enriched with the loveliest 
flowers of gold, were part of the 
costume. The dress is transcendent 
in the brilliancy of that contrast 
which it is the great and difficult art 
of a costume-maker to produce.” 
Does her Majesty, we wonder, still 
keep it in some old wardrobe, and has 
she ever shown it to her grand- 
daughters? The costume was that of 
Queen Philippa, “the noble-hearted 
and tender” consort of King 
Edward III., whose womanly inter- 
cession for the burgesses of Calais is 
one of the few pleasing anecdotes in 
the history of our ancient French 
wars. ‘Ladies will desire to be in- 
formed with more exact particularity 
of the details of this fourteenth- 
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THE QUEEN’S HISTORICAL COSTUME BALL 
AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 

The young Queen and her husband, on the night of Thursday, 

May 12, 1842, gave a masquerade or fancy-dress ball at 

Buckingham Palace. Some Illustrations of the costumes 

and scenes displayed upon this occasion were published 
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century Queenly dress. 
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by the ingenuity of our own Spitalfields weaver. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES IN 1843, 
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AT THE QUEEN’S HISTORICAL COSTUME BALL, AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE, MAY 12, 1842, 


“Over a skirt, with a demi-train of 
ponceau velvet, edged with fur, was a surcoat of brocade, blue 
and gold, the centre and the edges lined with miniver. 
the upper edge of the centre of the miniver stomacher was a 
band descending of jewels laid on gold tissue, with flowers 
of silver mattes and brilliants, over a gold ground : a mar- 
vellous tissue made, as well as the blie and gold brocade, 
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was lined with miniver, 
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PRINCE ALBERT AS EDWARD III, 
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Her Majesty’s hair, folded inward 


a la Clovis, was surmounted by a light crown of graven gold.” 
The magnificent dress worn by his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, in the character of Edward III., is also described. 
“The cloak, which, as well as every other external part of the 
attire, was manufactured in Spitalfields, was composed of the 
richest scarlet velvet, lined throughout with ermine of the 
first quality. Round the extremity ran a splendid gold 




















lace, three inches in width, bear- 
ing a raised pattern of oak-leaves 
and acorns. This lace was edged, 
top and bottom, with two rows of 
pearls of unusual size, in number 
twelve hundred. The two sides of 
the cloak were connected, across 
the breast, by a band gorgeously 
studded with diamonds, emeralds, 
rubies, topazes, and almost every other 
description of precious stones. Under- 
neath this cloak, his Royal Highness 
wore a full robe, reaching from the 
throat to the feet, constructed of a 
brocade, of which the component 
parts were gold and blue satin silk, 
costing fifteen guineas a yard. The 
splendour of this robe was greatly 
enhanced by its being slashed with 
royal blue velvet; the slashes being 
studded, like the connecting band of 
the cloak, with diamonds, rubies, and 
emeralds. The collar of the robe 
was arranged, with respect to the 
brilliancy of its jewels, to match 
that of the cloak.” We think 
this will be enough for most of our 
readers; but it is worth quoting to 
show that the Court of Queen 
Victoria was sumptuous, upon 
occasion, forty-four years ago. Sir 
John Gilbert, R.A., was the Artist 
who then drew for us the two Illus- 
trations of her Majesty dressed as 
Queen Philippa and Prince Albert 
as Edward III. 

The Historical Costume Ball was 
designed to represent the meeting of 
the two Courts of Anne of Britanny 
and of King Edward III. and Queen 
Philippa, as related in the Chronicles 
of Froissart. Anne of Britanny was 
personified by her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Cambridge, who 
assembled her mimic Court in a 
separate room, and entered with great 
state, led by the Duke of Beaufort, 
attired as King Louis XI. of France. 
The Queen of England was seated 
upon a throne constructed from an 
authentic pattern of the fourteenth 
century, placed in an alcove lined 
with purple velvet, on which were 
emblazoned in gold the English 
Crown, the Cross of St. George, and 
the Arms of England and France. 
As the French procession came in, 
marshalled by the Heralds in their 
antique garb, with tabards of 
Edward III.’s reign, it was a scene 
that old Froissart himself would have 
recognised ; but, when the dancing 
began, and the quadrilles were 
formed, in which her Majesty took 
part, the spirit of modern society 
prevailed over the stiffness of an 
historical pageant. “A galaxy of 
lovely women, in the most gorgeous 
costumes, assembled round the fair 
gad youthful Sovereign.” 





JUBILEE YEAR OF 


EARLY DAYS IN 
SCOTLAND. 


It was not until 1848 that 
her Majesty and the Prince 
Consort fixed their Highland 
Home at Balmoral Castle, on 
the Dee, of which she has 
given us an agreeableaccount 
in the two volumes “Leaves 
from the Journal of our 
Life,” published in 1868, and 
“More Leaves,” in 1883. 
The earlier visits of the 
Royal pair to Scotland were 
in 1842, 1844, and 1847, 
narratives of which are to be 
found in the first volume 
mentioned, On the first 
occasion, in 1842, they went 
by sea in the Royal George 
yacht, escorted by a naval 
squadron, landed in the Firth 
of Forth, and were the guests 
of the Duke and Duchess 
of Buccleuch at Dalkeith 
Palace, seeing Edinburgh, 
of course; whence they 
travelled to Perthshire, and 
were received by Lord 
Breadalbane at Taymouth 
Castle, “in a princely style, 
not to be equalled for 
grandeur and poetic effect ; it 
seemed as if a great chieftain, 
in olden feudal times, were receiving his Sovereign.” The 
Queen used to read Sir Walter Scott’s poetry and the 
Waverley Novels to Prince Albert, and they were capti- 
vated by the romantic aspect of Highland scenery, costume, 
and manners, as preserved in the show-places of that 
country. His Royal Highness was pleased also with High- 
land sport among the stags and roe-deer, the grouse, and the 
capercailzie. They visited Lord and Lady Willoughby at 
Drummond Castle, and returned by sea after a fortnight spent 
in Scotiand. 

In the second visit to North Britain, in September, 1844, 
the Queen and the Prince took their “good little Vicky” 
with them, going by sea to Dundee, where they landed, and 
were conducted by Lord Glenlyon to Blair Athol. Her 
Majesty was delighted with the fine mountain scenery in that 
neighbourhood. “ We drove along Glen Tilt, through a wood 
overhanging the river Tilt, which joins the Garry ; and, as we 
left the wood, we came upon such a lovely view ; Ben-y-Ghlo 
straight before us, and, under these high hills, the river Tilt 
gushing and winding over stones and slates ; and the hills and 
mountains skirted 
at the bottom with 
beautiful trees ; the one 
whole lit up by the iil 
sun, and the air so 
pure and fine. Oh, 
what can equal the 
beauties of nature? 
What enjoyment | 
there is in them! | 
Albert enjoys it so 
much, he is in ecsta- 
sies here; he has 
inherited this love 
for nature from his 
dear father.” They 
saw the Falls of the 
Bruar, the Falls of 
the Tummel, the Pass 
of Killiecrankie, and 
ascended, on ponies, 
the hill of Tulloch, 
commanding a vast 
panoramic view. In 
riding back, they 
crossed a ford, stop- | 
ping to let the ponies | “ 
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drink; “it was” 

says her Majesty, 

“the most delight- 

ful, most romantic 

ride and walk I ever 

had.” Another day, 

there was deerstalk- 

ing, or rather a 

driving of deer for 

Prince Albert, Lord 

Glenlyon, and other 

gentlemen. to shoot. 

Glen Tilt, of course, 

and every remark- 

able point of scenery 

in that district, were 

seen and admired. | 

Lady Canning was 
| 


the Queen’s com- 
panion, and they 
made sketches. Her 


Majesty was quite 
sorry to embark and 
leave the shores of 
Scotland, “The 
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EARLY DAYS IN SCOTLAND: THE QUEEN AND PRINCE ALBERT FORDING THE RIVER GARRY, 


English coast appeared terribly flat ; I missed the fine hills 
so much; there is a great peculiarity about the Highlands 
and Highlanders; they are such a chivalrous, fine, active 
people. Our stay among them was so delightful; in- 
dependently of the beautiful scenery, there was a quiet, a 
retirement, a wildness, a liberty, and a solitude, that had such 
a charm for us.” 

The third Royal visit to Scotland, in 1847, was a cruise on 
the western coast in the yacht Victoria and Albert, with a 
survey of the Firth of Clyde, a loyal reception at Glasgow, a 
brief stay at Inverary with the Duke and Duchess of Argyll, 
and one of three weeks at Ardverikie, on Loch Laggan, a lodge 
belonging to the Marquis of Abercorn. In the rather long 
voyage from Osborne, Isle of Wight, her Majesty and the 
Prince Consort, who took with them ther two eldest children, 
saw Dartmouth, Falmouth, the Scilly Isles, Milford Haven, 
the Menai Straits, and Loch Ryan, and admired the views of 
Arran and Bute. At Inverary Castle they felt quite at home, 
the Duchess being an old friend, “dear Lady Elizabeth Leveson- 
Gower,” and the Duchess of Sutherland being also there. 
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THE QUEEN AND THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Reprinted from the “Illustrated London News” of May 28, 1842, 
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MAJESTY’S 





EARLY LIFE. 


The Marquis of Lorne, 
destined to be the Queen's 
son-in-law, was then “just 
two years old, a dear, white, 
fat, fair little fellow, with 
reddish hair, but with very 
delicate features, like both 
his father and mother; he 
is such a merry, independent 
little child. He had a black 
velvet dress and jacket, with 
a ‘sporran,’ scarf, and High- 
land bonnet.” ‘The Royal 
tourists passed through the 
Crinan Canal, went to Oban, 
and were conveyed in their 
own yacht to see the basaltic 
cavern of Staffa and the 
venerable ruins of the 
ancient monastery at Iona, 
Their _ residence at Ard- 
verikie was spoilt by inces- 
sant rain; but the Prince 
got about, saw Glencoe, 
the Falls of Foyers, the 
Caledonian Canal, and pro- 
ceeded to Inverness, where 
he was “extremely well re- 
ceived.” The weather in the 
return voyage to the Irish 
Sea was so bad that they 
landed at Fleetwood, and 
came home by railway to 
London. While the fair 
weather had lasted, the Queen had greatly enjoyed “this de- 
lightful voyage and tour among the western lochs and isles ; 
they are so beautiful,” she writes, “and so full of poetry and 
romance, of traditions and historical associations.” 

Her Majesty's yachting trips of 1846, along the coasts of 
Devonshire and Cornwall, and to the Channel Islands, were 
more favoured by the weather ; and in 1849, she visited Ireland, 
entering the cove of Cork, now “Queenstown,” in her own 
yacht, which afterwards conveyed her, with the Prince, to 
Dublin Bay. She thought the crowd of Irish people in the 
city streets very good-humoured, enthusiastic, but excitable and 
noisy; the beauty of the Irish women, at Cork, was very remark- 
able. At Dublin, where Lord Clarendon was then Lord 
Lieutenant, the people of all classes met her Majesty with a 
burst of hearty welcome that she could never forget, though 
it was the year after Mr. Smith O’Brien’s attempted insur- 
rection, and the country had recently been under martial law, 
She was only sorry to see the people so poorly dressed. Look- 
ing at Belfast on her further voyage to Scotland, and being 
greeted there with a very cordial reception, the Queen 
landed at Glasgow, 
with her husband 
and children, and 
travelled thence to 
Balmoral, Ireland 
but once again, in 
1861, and then only 
at the Lakes of Kil- 
larney, was cheered 
by her Majesty's 
presence, Yet there 
is romantic scenery 
enough also in that 
country, with ro- 
mantic, historic, and 
poetic associations, 
and a warm-hearted 
people, originally 
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capable, like the 
Scottish High- 
landers, of much 


personal affection 
towards any of the 
Royal family who 
might sometimes 
come amongst them. 
Loyalty is a word 
used with different 
meanings. If it be 
applied to this sort 
of attachment to the 
persons of a reigning 
House, let us re- 
member that the 
Irish were loyal to 
her Majesty's an- 
cestors both in 1715 
and 1745, when the 
Highlanders of Scot- 
land joined in the 
Jacobite rebellions, 
But we will not 
pursue this line of 
political or historical 
reflection. Our good 
Queen has cherished 
the kindest possible 
feeling, with perfect 
impartiality, to- 
wards ail in every 
part of the United 
Kingdom, 
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NOVELS. nature ; but Grace wins little sympathy from the reader, and ample testimony, would probably make an excellent and a 
we do not know that any character in the noyel, anda great. readable .novel,,:;whatever the .theme might be: still, the 
number are introduced, can be called attractive. Perhaps the theme goe s for something, even with the best of writers, and, in 
most interesting is Mrs. Ror’s, a brilliant novelist, and the present instance it must be acknowledged to be not a little 
3ut we should like Mrs. Rorke to have dis- common, as also are most of the incidents, compared with 
played a little just indignation when an old lover, who had what the same author has chosen: for treatment upon other 
courted her in her maiden days, offers to take her under his occasions. The heroine of the story is a well-drawn character, 
protection. She is satisfied with saying and showing that an admirable specimen of an English girl of gentle birth, good 
such a life would be one of “intolerable misery.” By farthe education, high breeding, and worthy sentiments ; but there-is 
most conspicuous personage in the story is the sham Count, nothing very extraordinary about her or about her “ venture.” 
whose amazing pretensions sustain the curiosity as to the final Nor is she so clever a study as her most amiable and estimable 
result. ‘The Crack of Doom” is a clever novel, and bidsfair grandmother, or as her highly respectable but uncongenial 
to enjoy its brief season of popular favour. half-brother, or as his peevish, under-bred, but not altogether 

A really good story of the sensational order is unfolded in despicable wife, or as the shrewd German manufacturer, with 
two of the three volumes entitled Keep My Secret: by G. M. his good-natured English partner-for-life. Still the most striking 


unconnected with the main thread of the story, are described tobins (Richard Bentley and Son); but the third volume and most interesting personage is the highly-gifted but not 
with considerable minuteness. The approach of a comet, is not equal to its fellows, as its melodramatic pro- indat oy ag ete agra ages, conga y reader is chiefly 
heralded by a sensational article in a newspaper on the ceedings are far too hurried and confused, its agony aie tiated keeping casos lively. She belongs to a class 
threatened destruction of the globe, is the peg on which Mr. is piled up too recklessly, its horrors are not  suf- with w _ novelists ave made us pretty familiar ; but she 
Minto hangs his plot. The article is written by Hugh ficiently relieved by the bright descriptions of sprightly has peculiarities of her own, and they are sufficient to make 
Millerby, the hero of the tale, who employs his time in study- dialogue for which the other two volumes are most creditably her adistinct variety. It is a quiet story, with no very novel 
ing life. He is rather a weak invertebrate fellow, and when istinguished. Not that brightness, sprightliness, and tender- OF exciting occurrences ; but it is well written, pleasant for 
Grace Quickset, the daughter of a celebrated man of science, ess are conspicuous by absence at the conclusion of the tale ; the most part, readable throughout, deriving its interest rather 
refases him in a mild way, at her father's request, and after- but in the beginning and in the middle they are conspicuous from its skilful pieces of portraiture than from dramatic scenes 
wards writes to him a pretty letter that ought to have kept by actual presence. The main incident is very painful, very (though there are one or two) or thrilling narrative. 
him steadfast in affection and hope, the reader has no shoe king ; not impossible, not incredible, but unquestionably It is a great thing in literature to know how to write—an art, 
much contempt for the way in which Hugh very improbable. An impulsive little girl, nine or ten years strange to say, beyond the skill of some novelists, whoare fairly 
If to be snared by an artful woman, as Of age, mistakes for a cruel tyrant - most kind-hearted,long- popular, notwithstanding. Mrs. Oliphant, while pouring out 
as she is disagreeable. And it must be con- Suffering, noble-minded gentleman; and, fired with the tale after tale, as if the fountain of her fancy were inexhaust- 
that Miss Quickset’s conduct is not that of a refined memory of Charlotte Corday (who was her ancestress),goes in _ ible, is not satisfied with mere fluency and fertility of invention. 
well-nurtured English girl. She has an offer from the dead of night to the room where the said gentleman Of inventive faculty, there may not be much in Hie Ogilvie, 
Adam Napier, an honest fellow favoured by her father,and is sleeping, and justifies her suggestive name of Damien the Story of a Young Life, (2 vols., Maclehose), but there is 
promises him an answer in ten days, but at the same time she by plunging a “ Damascus dagger” into the sleeper’s much beauty of expression, and no small knowledge of human 
is attracted by a clever swindler calling himself Count bosom, just missing the heart. The gentleman recovers, by the _ nature. _The incidents are comparatively few, and they are 
tamassy. who maunders to her about his loneliness. Thisis ™mercy of the novelist; and the little girl, having confessed all associated with the central‘ figure of the novel. Effie is a 
what follows. Grace is with her father and the Countina her crime, discovering—to her astonishment—that she is charming heroine, full of nature and passsion, and of that 
darkened room arranging some magic-lantern slides, “‘when Tegarded as a hateful little monster rather than as an deep sense of truth and right, which is less uncommon in 
suddenly an arm was thrown round her. and she was held fer ®dmirable little tyrannicide, having been examined by a youth than in mature age. Her stepmother, Mrs. Ogilvie, 
i moment in a passionate embrace. She was surprised and Medical man and pronounced to be quite as sane as himself is the type of the coarse common-sense which is one 
disturbed, but she had too much sense to make a scene by (if not a great deal saner). is very generously and touchingly form of worldliness ; and she has no doubt that she is doing 
screaming. After a little, she said that she would see the rest forgiven by her victim, and is then let loose upon the world, her duty in encouraging Fred Direm as Effie’s lover when he is 
of the illustrations at the lecture. and went out.” Hitherto, With her dreadful deed hushed up, and with her secret wealthy, and rejecting him when he falls into difficulties. With 
we are told, the girl had been preserved like a plant in a Unknown to all but two or three discreet persons, unknown consummate skill the novelist shows how Dirom’s sincere but 
sheltered garden; but this sensitive, home-kept young lady even to her own mother. She herself is bound by her victim superficial attachment awakens the sense of love in the 
scarcely acts as we might have expected after such an (who extorts a solemn promise from her) never to reveal that young girl, although not love for him ; and when Renald 
encounter. She goes out, and, finding Adam, walks and talks secret. Hence the straits in which the heroine finds-herself ‘utherland, her .hoy-lover, returns from India in a 
with him. and afterwards allows the Count to converse asif 28 the tale proceeds ; hence the proper, heroic solution of the position to marry, it is easy to see to whom her warm 
a sensational incident with a vengeance; ‘heart should have been given. Mrs. Ogilvie is shrewd 


regardless of his insult ; and hearing that he is undera strange difficulties. This is ¢ i . aati , , 7 aan ip 
vow, agrees to meet him in the morning, before breakfast, to and there are other—episodical—incidents quite as sen- enough all along to perceive the state of Effie’s heait, 


learn what that vow imports. It is but fair to say, however, sational, nay, more sensational, and far more and more _ but she has not the least perception of its strength 
in extenuation of Grace's conduct, that she has just heard literally with a vengeance. Yet, for all this, the story does not and nobleness, and does not understand the girl's deter- 
of the defection of her first lover. and is tortured with impress one at all disagreeably on the whole; its pleasant mination to stand by Fred Dirom when the day of ticuble 
the thought of having written to him to soothe the pain characteristics, which are“very pleasant indeed, predominate, ‘comes. Neither does he understand her in the least, ard 
of his rejection. “She did not think she cared so much for being the more effective, if not the more numerous. The worst mistakes heroic self-sacrifice for regret at her disappointment. 
the fickle Millerby. She would not have believed anything he of it is that the awful sin of murder, committed or attempted ‘Of all the passionate impulses that had coursed through 
could do would so disturb her.” And so. in a defiant way, the by so very charming a heroine with the most chivalrous her veins he knew nothing, nothing! He could not divine 
girl meets the Count, who asks her to marry him secretly. She intentions, a heroine without a particle of cruelty or blood- them, nor understand even if he had divined.” Some of ile 
looks at her watch, and says she must go. “‘One moment, thirstiness in her Anglo-French constitution, seems to lack minor characters play. their parts well, and two old maiden 
the Count said, suddenly. ‘Have you the courage?’ He heinousness, and to assume the aspect of a rather severe sisters, especially, are drawn with no feeble and ; but, after 
looked at her with burning eyes, and made a step for- practical joke only: and this, it must be admitted, is of mis- all,as the author no doubt intended, Effie is the‘life of the 
ward as if he would repeat the offence of yesterday. ‘You Chievous tendency. Sin and crime can never be painted too story. We recommend our readers to make her acquaintance. 
must not do that,’ she said, firmly, stepping back. Then, on _ black, or made to cntail too serious consequences. are 

the spur of the moment, she added lightly, ‘I will tell you in The anonymous author of the “Atelier du Lys,” as A meeting was held at Manchester, on the 11th inst., to 
afew days, and hurried off.” This may be true to human this new work, entitled //ester’s Venture (Longmans) bears organise a Jubilee Exhibition in that town. 


Mr. William Minto, the Professor of Logic in the University 
f Aberdeen, is well known in the literary world by his 
Manual! o iis! rose Literature and by his “ Cha- 

t tic I Whether 7he Crack of Doom, 


» (Blackwood and Sons) is from the 


deserted wife. 


pen of the ithe are not told, and this, perhaps, is 
well, as t] tory n be better judged on its own merits than 
if it were known t » the work of an accomplished writer. 
That it has me may be taken for granted by the reader 
perusal, since it is re pub lished from Slackwood’s 
ine, a@ periodical deservedly in high repute for its fiction. 
It is a novel of the day—we might almost say of the hour. 
Journals known to everyone are introduced by name ; so is Mr. 
Spurgeon ; and the proceedings of the Salvation Army, though 
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And his Baking Powder too, 
If not, you are unfortunate 

And the best thing you ean do 

Isto buy a packet andpive ita test 
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” Avice TO PEOPLE 
Apour ee FowLs. 
{| Save your money and buy some of 
}Boawick’s Gow MEDAL Custarn Powoes 
Which renders eggs & super luity, 


sinceit produces the most delicious 
Custards, Blanemanges.&e, at half the 











ere Was & young maid in Jamaica, 
Who qvarrelled one day with her baker 
So her mother allowed her 
KE To by Borwicks Powber, 
And excellent bread it doth make her. 
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fF doughy Ss my ecbendpiodae , 
r Til Borwicks Powder take ; 
{| flad with rapidity and ease 

The Staff of Life Il bake. 
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BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S 


IMPROVED 


TENNIS LAWN TENT, 


WITHOUT CENTRE 





POLE. 
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ty 2 —— am 
| PFs Adair (New Version) 
What makes the bread so white? 


| Borwicr's PowpeRr! 
What makes the cakes so Light? 
Borwick’s Powber! 

What makes all pastry well, 

All Housewives love to tell, 

Ail Stores and grocers sell 


Borwicks Powoe R. 
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herewasa young person named Crowder, 
Who used Borwicks Gold Medal Powder;}: 
open a luns, 


ever was prouder. 






s gained 5 Gold Medals. 
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if Borwicks Baking Powder is not the 


best in the world, why has itpained 
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Guss Custaros-from a pint of new milk 

take Two Tablespeonfuls and mix with 
This Packet cold, sweeten the remainder 
of the milk to your taste and pour on 
wherr it fully boils, stirring quickly. 

4 BLANC MANGE -Same as for Custards with 

less Milk. 
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This commodious and attractive Tent is rapidly becoming 
a favourite for the tennis ground and lawn, The walls 
are 6 ft. or more in hefeht, and a rafter and frame being 
substituted for the centre pole that ordinarily supports 
the roof, the whole interior space is available for tables, 














chairs, &c. 









A NEW CHILD'S FOLDING BED. 
This new invention is very strong and simple; ft can be 
vasily taken to pieees and put together again; it packs 
into a. small compass, and weighs 121b, The canvas is in 
one plece, which is stretched on to a frame, thus forming 
such an easy, pliable bed that a mattress Is not needed. 


For Price-List and Particulars address 


BENJAMIN EDGINSTON, 


LIMITED, 


almoRAL 
Gloss 


hl A Special Preparation for 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS & SHOES. 


A Dressing combined with Glycerine for rendering the 
leather permanently soft and pliable, Gives a patural 
flexible polish which does not rub off or soil the skirts in 



























wet weather, Free from spirit, acid, or any injurious 
substance to leather. 

Applied with a sponge attached to cork. 

Sold everywhere, in extra large Bottles, at 6d. 


mY 
" 


Za! 


Do you want a RELIABLE NERDLE? 


Gocllid End Iecdle 
Jtnry WilwiaostLoted - 


| May be ordered through all Drapers. 





























"FASHIONS FOR THE SEASON. || 


YETER ROBINSON’S COURT AND FAMILY 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 256 to 262, Regent-street, London. 


N° RECEIPT 


Mourning Goods 


approbation—no matter the distance—-with an excellent fitting 
Dressmaker (if desired), without any extra charge whatever. 
Addre3s—PETER ROBINSON, Mourr:ng Warehouse, Regent-st. 


NEXPENSIVE 


Richest Qualities, 


upon advantageous terms, to Fami 
are sent to all parts of England witha full assortment of Goods, and 
to take orders, immediately on receipt of letter or telegram.— 
Regent-streect, Nos, 256 t 


JPRENCH and 
ILUSHES, 


v 


4s; 6d., 5s. 9d., to 103, 6d. Patterns free. | 
BVENING and DINNER DRESSES. A ys 4 
4 superier and superb variety, all very moderate in price, | c& 
varying: from 1 to 10 guineas, | = a 
N ANTLES, CLOAKS, JACKETS; a very superby | : 33 
collection. Inspection invited. | | 
YEW BLACK MATERIAL COSTUMES. Ag | EI 
beautiful variety of New Designs, from 1} to 6 guineas, : P te 
ILK COSTUMES from Paris. A large and oa me 
elerant variety, handsomely ornamented and arranged, from - oe 
5 to 20 guineas. a x x Z 
T + + . ooo wv 
EAUTIFUL FRENCH MILLINERY, entirely Hae § 
New and Novel. « a Mg 
nowt 


DETER ROBINSON, the COURT and GENERAL §f 


MOURNING WA 





SILKS, VELVETS, an 
Stock of New Goods, the latest productions, for Mantles and 
Dresses. Patterns free. 
- “ r . ” 
Ot R SPECIAL “Good- Wearing” MAKES. of. 


BLACK SILKS. 





of LETTER or TELEGRAM 


will be forwarded to any part of England on 


MOURNING, as well as the 
can be supplied by PETER ROBINSON, 
ies. Good-fitting Dressmakers 


0 262, 
ENGLISH DRESSMAKING at 


very moderate charges. 


Sold only in ts. tins, by G 





immense 














The Delightful Freshness 
The Wenderful Value 
The Unique Quality 
The New Flavour 


OF : 1S 
WILso™ 


voceys, Gt. David Challen, Sole Consignee, London. N. 








Crystal Wafers. 


NOT SWEET 


Battenberg Nuts. 


SWEET 








A fresh delivery from “Como,” 33. 11d., 


REHOUSE, 256 to 262, Regent-street, W. 





to stand Continental travelling. 








PETER ROBINSON [srcswromnen soxoos | 


3 
PR 


=—=—s 





Is made of strong wicker, covered with best waterproof sailcloth, VERY LIGHT, and will last for years. Being mad 
shallow, allows ball, dinner, or other Dresses to be simply laid in, and avoids any creasing an 
convenient shape for ordinary travelling, and also makes a good Wardrobe for keeping Dresses, 


J. DREW & SON, 33, Piccadilly-circus, London; also 42, King’s-road, Brighton. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue ta 


LADI"S’ FITTED DRESSING - BAGS. 
33, PICCADILLY-CIRCUS, LONDON. 


ZA 


long anu 
d damage in travelling. [018 a 
Linen, &c., and is specially wade 


























THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


DEFRIES’ SAFETY LAMPS, === 


For burning Mineral Oils WITHOUT DANGER or SMEUL. igs the 
HEALTHIEST, SAFEST, and MOST ECONOMICAL LIGHT ever obtained, 
and were awarded the only Gold Medal at the Inventions Exhibition. 

One Hanging Lamp will brilliantly illuminate a room 20 ft. square, the flame being of 
62-Candle Power, costing for oil One Penny for 3} hours. A smaller size burner, for Table 
Lamps, gives a light of 43-Candle Power, costing for oil One Penny for 5 hours. ‘The flame 
may be reduced without the lamp emitting any smell. 


500 ORIGINAL PATTERNS TO SELECT FROM, 


suited for every description of domestic lighting, in Art Brass, Copper and Iron, 
Porcelain, &c. Prices from 10s. each upwards. 


DEFRIES’ SAFETY LAMPS 


are specially recommended by the Fire Insurance Companies as being 

the safest mineral oil lamps. 
a large variety of new designs, suited for all domestic and other 
J. Barker and Co., High-street, 
J. Defries and Sons, 147, 
Tottenham-court-road ; 
: and Wholesale from 
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THE RACES. 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 


MOURNING FOR FAMILIES, 
JAY’S 


experienced 
DRESSMAKERS 
d 


an 
MILLINERS 
Travel to any part of 








ONLY 


GOLD 


Patterns o ‘Materials, 
at 1s. fs yard and 
pwards, 
all Be wry in plain 
figures, and at same 
price as if purchased 
at the Warehouse, in 
Regent-street. 
Reasonable estimates 
are also given for 
Household Mourning, 
at a great saving to 
large or small families, 
Funerals at stated 
charges conducted in 
London or Country. 


JSAY’S, 





CELEBRATED BINOCULARS, 


In Sling Cases. Unrivalled for Power and Definition. 


New Illustrated Price-List Free by Post 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


OPTICIANS AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKERS 
TO THE QUEEN, 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


May be obtained in 
| purposes, Retail of most Lamp-Dealers and Special Agents ; 
| Kensington, W.; Benetfink’s, Cheapside, E.C.;, Gardner’s, Strand ; 
Houndsditch; T. Fox and Co., Bishopsgate-street; Maple and Co., 





Pall-mall ; C. Hindley and Sons, Oxford-street 


Branches: 45, Cornhill; 122, Regent-street ; 
Photographic Studio, Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


Negretti and Zambra’s ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 
Meteorological, Optical, Nautical, and Surveying Instru- 
ments, 1200 Engravings, price 5s. 6d. 

Telephone No. 6583. 


BENSON'S 
DOUBLE CHRONOGRAPH, MINUTE 
REPEATER, CALENDAR WATCH. 


Has four distinct actions, viz. 
1. Double Chronograph for timing purpose: 
2. Repeats hours, quarters, and minufes at pieskure : 
3% Pe rpetual Calendar, showing Year, Month, Day, &e. 
4. A perfect Time- “keeper, for daily use. 
In massive 18-ct. GOLD Case, _— 
Sent free for Draft with orde 
Illustrated Book, with full particulars, post-free. 
J. W. Torre, Esq., of Westhourne-terrace, writes :— 
“The Repeater Calendar Chronograph I had of you some 
time since has stood the test of hard wear for six months, and 
I have never found it vary or fail to act.” 


J. W. BENSON, 
Watchmaker by Warrant to H.M. the Queen, 
62 &64, Ludgate-hill; 28, Royal Exchange; 
and 25, Old Bond-street, London. 


READY JANUARY, 1£83 
“TINHE (GUN of the PERIOD.” 


Trape Maux. Reen 
HONOURS, PARIS, beef Bit DEEY, Li 9; MELBOURNE, 1880; 


EXPRESS RIFLES. 
HENRY OR METEOR. 
RIFLING 





NEW CATALOGUE 


LOWEST - 
TRAJECTORY \ GREAT ACCURACY 


] sale for =! Gye eos 4, 8, , and 


iocehuntens. sam 

barrel rifled, other barrel smooth bore, for shot or spherical 
bali—as M.L.’s, from 6 gs.; as B.'s, from 10 to 30 guineas. 
DOLONIAL GUNS, one pair of burfels, rifled, with extra shot 
barrels, choked or cylin ers, from Is to 40 guineas; this lattre 
forming a battery of itself for the man of moderate means ; °360 
bo “S77 rifled barrels, 10 to 28 bore shot for paper or brass shelle. 
Bend six stamps for Uatalogue of Guns, me es, and Revolvers. 
the largest Stock in the Trade, to G. E. EWI8, G 


Gun Maker, 
$2 and 33, Lower Loveday-street, Birmingham, Establish 


hed 1850. 





| the 


|THE DEFRIES SAFETY LAMP AND OIL COMPANY, Limitep. 








Hampton and Sons, 
Sole Manufacturers, 


Temporary Premises, 147, HOUNDSDITCH. 





rary P 
Perry DAvis’ 


VEGETABLE 


Pain KILLER 


PERRY | DAVIS? PAIN KILLER is the Oldest, Best, 

and most Widely-known Family Medicine in the World, 
It instantly Relieves and Cures Severe Scalds, Burns, Sprains, 
Bruises, Toothache, Headache, Pains in the Side, Joints, wnc 
Limbs, and all Neuralgic and Rheumatic Pains. Taken in- 
ternally, C ee at once Coughs, Sudden Colds, Cramp in 
Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, and Cholera Infantum. PAIN 
KILLER is the great Household Medicine, and affords relief 
not to be obtained rf other remedies. "Any Chemist can 
supply it at 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d, per Bottle, 


Hgethams 
lycerine 
yeumver Yer 


Is Cu most perfect Emollient Lis duckie for 
PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFYING 
THE SKIN EVER PRODUCED. 

It soon renders it Sorr, SMoorH, and WHITE; entirely 
removes and prevents all 
ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, SUNBURN, TAN, Xc., 
and preserves the SKIN from the effects of the 
SUN, WIND, or HARD WATER 
more effectually than any other preparation. 

No Lady who values her complexion should ever be 


without it, as it is Invaluable at all Seasons for keeping 
the SKIN SOFT and BLOOMING, 


Bottles, 1s. and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists. 
Free for 3d. extra by the Sole Makers, 


M. BEETHAM ano SON, 


CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 




















TIME 
CHECKING 
MACHINES. 


The EXACT Time 
Employés arrive and 
leave recorded. 


NO Over-Payments. 
NO Errors. 

NO Disputes. 

A ubsolute Accuracy. 


Great “Economy 


“TESTIMONTA LS 
from Leading Firms. 


Upwards of 


persons are checked 
daily by these machines, 


MACHINES FOR ANY 
NUMBER. 
“A” Class for Checking 


en. 
‘K” Class, Autographic 
for Clerks’, Foremen’s, 

& Officials’ Signatures. 
When inquiring price, 
state how many to be 
checked. 

Makers of Church, 
Turret, and Chime 
Clocks, 

HOT-AIR - ENGINES. 

Inventions confi- 
dentially worked out, 
and Patents obtained. 

Agents for the dis- 
posal of Patent Rights 
and Royalties. 


LEWELLAN 
MACHINE CO., 


BRISTOL. 





T CARRIAGE Par 


‘ORD S! Long 


TRAVELLING 
BAGS 


Of EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


FOR LADIES, 


very roomy, in Morocco, 
fitted complete, 42s., 63s. ; 
lined Silk, and with Silver 
Fittings, 84s.; ‘with Silver 
and Ivory Fittings, 105s. 
The best value ever offered. 


FOR GENTLEMEN 


in Morocco, fitted complete, 
42s., . 63s.; with Silver 
Fittings, 84s., 105s. The best 
value ever offered. 

A large selection of fitted 
Bags, for Ladies and Gentle- 
men, from 2 to 20 guineas, 

GLADSTONE BAGS, 
empty and fitted. HAND 
BAGS, WAIST BAGS, &c. 


PARKINS 
ano GOTTO. 





IRON HURDLES, GATES, TREE GUARDS. 













































































% | NPI. if { 
Illustrated Catalogue free on application. 


BAYLISS, on ONES, & BAYLISS, 
LVERHAMPTO 


Londen PP ones 188 and 141, a E.C. 





COVENTRY MACHINISTS’ CO,, 


LIMITED, Bicycle and Tricycle ecistiotinaoe 


Three 
Machines 


TH= “CLUB” TANDEM (Convertible). 


to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
The “Tilustrated London News,” Feb. 20, 1886, says :— 
“The ‘Club’ Tandem manufactured by the Coventry 
Machinists’ Company is certainly a most complete and 
satisfactory machine. In it we finda combination of 
three distinct tricycles. ‘The care and ingenuity dis- 
played in its manufacture are worthy of much praise.” 
Works: Coventry. 
London—15 and 16, Holborn Viaduct. 
Manchester—9, Victoria Buildings. 
Established over 20 years. 


Please send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
REGENT-STREET, W. 














IRISH 


, CAMBRIC gis 
POCKET | 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Children’s .. +» perdoz. Is. 5d. 
. 28, 6d. 


ie ; os 3s. 8d. 

Tadies’, Hemstitched mo 38. 11d. 

Gents’ o 6s. 9d. 
All pure flax. 

“The Cambrics of Robinson and 
Cleaver have a world-wide tame,’’— 
Queen. 

ROBINSON and CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. 
supeintonets to the Queen and 
onze incess of Germany. 
SAMPLES AND PRICE-LISTS POST-FREE, 


H UMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 


ND every species or Ironmne, Scaly, ¢ Pimply, 

Inherited, Scrofulous, and Contagious Diseases o' 
the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with loss of Hair, from 
infaney to old age, are positively cured by the Cuz1- 
curRA REMEDIES, 

Curicura Resotvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, ait hus removes the cause. 

CurTicuRA, the t Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curicura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Curicura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin a7 Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold by all chemicte. Price: Curicura, 2s. 3d.; 
RESOLVENT, 4s. 6d.; Soap, 1s.: or a set of the three 
— s st free, for 7s. 9d., of Francis Newbery 

ns, ing Edward Street, Newgate Street, 
London, B.C. Prepared by the PoTrer ay AND 

Cuan Co., Boston, MassacuvuseEtrs. U. 8. 
Write F- ,Newbery & Sons for “How to Cure 


Skin Diseases,” 
willing ya 4 
<= for Clgare 


4 Had * will 


the RICHMOND STRAI 
eorEnon one TO ALL HER 


= the Bs gy 


sau CUT No 


We use the Genuine French Rice i. 
of our own direct importation, which is made especially 
for us, water marked with the name of the brand— 

RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT No. 1—on cach 

aa without which .none are genuine. IMITA- 

ONS of this brand have been put on Sale, and 
Cigarette smokers are cautioned that this is the old 

brand, and to observe that each package 
the signa- 


= PIGARETTES 


ALLEN & GINTER, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, U.S.A. 


Sold by Dealers throughout the World. 


EASUEZ 


COMFORTABLE TEETH 


CA UTION.—To guard ag udulent im see that 
each Label bears thename af < a Wilcoe € CO., 239, i Oxjord-st., Ww.’ 
There are THREE eg ite uished from each other by 
a YELLOW, GREEN, and R SILK T HREAD, attached to 
stopper. EAU DE SUEZ YELLOW) iaatamely removes the 
most violent Toothache. AU DE SUEZ (GREEN), used as 
a daily mouth-wash, prevents for ever the return of pain,arrests 
Secny, and prseery es the a th my Deo white. an 4 4 
is use pe e Geen, a e cially (ode 
children’s use. 8U oorH. fishes vior the 
removal oe tatiar and whicening she veoh Free by parcel post 
rom WILCOX and CO., 239, Oxford-st., W. ; and throwgn ¢ 
Chemiste. Yellow, ened; Green, 3s. 6d. ; Red, 3s. ; 








CIGARETTE 
Smokers who are 








and 
or box of Rich- 
mond Straight 
Cut Cigarettes 
bears 
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THE POLICE CHARGING THE MOB IN THE BRICKFIELDS. 
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THE CONSTABULARY ENTERING THE ORANGE DISTRICT, SHANKHILL-ROAD. 
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FOR POTS AND PANS, 
FOR WOOD WORK, 
FOR OIL CLOTHS. 


Sma }] Sa m ple 


BROOKE'S 
SOAP, 








Possesses 

necessary 4 
fications for re 
moving dirt and 


restoring bright- 
ness.” 





CLOTHES. 


Simple Directions. 





Dampena sponge 
soft cloth vr « 











article for clean- 











it. BXCEPT #F 


Read the Directions. 


Will do everything 
that th Boap 
will not do. Take 
vare t buy the 
Mon Brand—Ask 
1 Br 


“NO MORE CURL PAPERS OR IRON 
EIN D ©B&’S 
HAIR CURLING P 


Produce Charming Ring 





Surer and more effecti 
Curl Papers. 
Invisible — Simplicity 

BREW me of knay 






ish imi 









l " 
lires om Me srs. HIN DE'S 
SAMPLE ROOM, 1A, City-roac 





WW. EE. BAILEY anv 


bhai RRET CLOCK MAKERS to the 








ALBION WORKS, SALFORD, MANCHESTE 


Hf 


tT r ' 
] ’ 1 B ’ 
Soap and ike 
latl 
Then briskly to th 
j App 
Wi with a clot) 
t 8 i al 
DON’T. 
Dent rub the ba 
nst what 
Dy 1iy tin water 
the Soap, I i 
rh t wus it for 
reana CUSTOME 
But on every g ‘evs egman 
ah 
100,000 Turks 
‘ sy 9? 
“Fun” says :— border 
“A glorious 


GROCER: 


USED COLD. 


Comfortable 


w holesale of Messrs. HINDE, Birmingham & London. 


“TURRET CLOCKS. 


late Earl of Ross e, the Duke of Westminster, Sir Hun ips 

De Trafford, the late Bishop of Manchester, &c.; alse to the € 
Manchester, Liverpool, Hull, Halifax, Dewsbury, and othe: | 
Corporations; Government Departments; Railway Co.'s, &e 





THE 


ILLUSTRATED 
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FOR METALS, 


FOR MARBLE, 











FOR ZINC BATHS, 
FOR CUTLERY, 


FOR PAINT. 


,> any addin 88 
A 


[BR U 


- rae 
STADCH | hoe By 
te C\~ Ae 


= 
} inns 


ni 








rs. Gpety Dads 


are 


“Yes, 


OR CLOTHES.” 


s. | 






Ins. 
lets, &c, 
ve than 


itself, 


%. Which 
Vende 








LON DON 


| 
co. | 
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Every yard bears the name “ LOUIS,” and 








THE “LOUIS” VELVETEEN. 


of every yard, from the cheapest quality to the best, is 


the wear 


Jor one 


JOKES SOAP 


=| “Tt should be 


FOR SOILED HANDS. 
stamp. 


BROOKE’S 
SOAP, 


like 


Tinware 
Silver. 


AR Pictorizl 
World” 


says — 


tried by every 
housekeeper.” 








WON’T 
WASH 
CLOTHES. 


———— BROOKE'S 





Pickles, 
in this morning’s papers that 
scouring the Greek 


Madam: 


i 





have 


with 


ing Steel, Iron, Brooke’s Soap. It is so good for Marble, 
Tin, Brass, Cop- Paint, Crockery, &c. It Seours and 
per, and all-kinds Avi 

of Cutlery.” Polishes everything. Everybody uses 


NO DIRT, NO DUST, No WASTE, NO LABOUR. 


SIMPLE, RAPID, CLEAN, CHEAP.% 


SOAP, 


‘ For Marble, 


For Copper, 
For Tin, 
For Oilcloth, 
BROOKE'S 
SOAP, 


Copper like Gold, 
Crockery like 
Pearl, 


BROOKE'S 


SOAP, 
4d. 
per Large Bar. 





“Tilus. Sporting 
and Dramatic 
News” says :— 
“Tt cleans Metal, 
Marble and Paint 
effectively and 
rapidly ” 











B. BROOKE, 
& C0., 


19 and 21, 
Queen 
Victoria-street 
LONDON 
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'ULSTERS, 
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ind Esti- 
















mal Easy-chairs, in 
«, «1; small Tables 
Estimates free, 


DEPARTMENT.—OE" aR 


Am T FU RNITU RE for the DRAWING- ROOM. Cabinets, from 




















A RT FU R NITU RE ‘for the DIN ENG YEDDING 
4 RO ) M.. Din ng-? Suites, well an sstere and and COS Be adding 1 all manufactured ¢ on the premises 
ver er superior quality ¢ t and wirra . Best mat ‘rials and wo ranship, with 
‘ kmanship me pucelit ruaranteed, 25 guineas ¢t 5, ] el ent en wire sprite 3 attresses 
Ea+y-cl 8, well upho red in best leather, £44 l or rom 15s, #1, 3 ds tro ym #8, 6d. : Black and Brass ditto 
litt » £15 10a, fro. 173, 6d.—Illustrated Catalocue post-fre 
“ P | ~ + 
CAIRO” CURTAINS, three \ INTON TILE HEARTHS, various designs, 
g <p arte inches wide, 14s, 6d, per p three 4 any size up to 5ft., price 158. 6d. P, atterns on appli- 
«, &1.; four yards, 183, 9d, Hand ome extion. Kerb Fenders, good designs, from 15s, 6d.; brass 
sin all the he w and fashionable Fire-irons, from 10s, 6d. per set. Brass Fire-iron " Btands 
) ards. long By. fifty-one inches from 73. 6d, per pair. 
a ee yarc 8, 6d.; four yards, 31s, 6d, a — 
a C ETZMANN and CO. WORCESTE R TEA 
ERVICES teciste 1D 1 F 
rE DDING DEP ART MENT.—OETZM. ANN | riche Searsnas Eanee mmely ill. 8. s 
» und COLS Ste dsteads, Bedding. and Bed-re Me srs. Oe rorhgges br and Co, at the Roy: orceste . 
Furn re is one th in gest and best in the kingdom. TV Co rplete set 28 pieces, 21s. Colour Lithogr:phs and 
" Show h t. mu, have he en ade od for the Pr List on application. Sample C ty and Sa ucer, post- 
play of th ane fitte od ap ady for inspection. fron, 18 3d, 


INTERIOR DECORATION TO HARMONISE WITH EVERY STYLE OF FURNISHING. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE. ORDERS PER POST RECEIVE PROMPT AND FAITHFUL ATTENTION. 





The BICYCLETTE (Patented 1879). 
pronounced to- he the Best of the Year. 


ILLUSTRATED R U DGE & CO., 


The ROYAL CRESCENT (Patented). 


The above Machines are 


LIMITED, 


PRICE-LISTS works: OOVE NTRY, 


FREE CN APPLICATION. 
LONDON DEPOTS: 
12, QUEEN VICTORIA-ST., E.C.; AND 443, OXFORD-ST., W. 


A DA M S'S THE “aaen” AND 
FURNITURE Ml eal 
POLISH. 


og ‘_ hesitation in recommending its use.-- 
Jec, 22, 1883 
Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oilmen, &c. 
: VICTORIA PARK, SHEFFIELD. 
"THE MOST NOTED FIRM OF LADIES’ TAILORS IN THE WORLD, AND (BE IT SAID) THE MOST ORICINAL.” 
V 
WALKING, TRAVELLING, & 
YACHTING GOWNS, 
RIDING HABITS, 
JACKETS, 





MANUFACTORY 












BY SPECIAL — 
be TOH.M. THE QUEEN 
H.R.H. PHINGESS OF WALES, &o 







WRAPS. 


LATEST DESIGNS» 
AND 


PATTERNS OF THE NEWEST MATERIALS FREE BY POST ON APPLICATION. 






















MAPPIN & WEBB’ 


NOSTABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 


LLIMAN'S ROYAL 


etaaalns 
i a 7 an 




















ts Sa ee 
Hunter | TieMeyat Baier Carr aa ag ns BR, 





FOR SPRAINS, CURBS, AND SPINTS, WHEN FORMIN®C,. 

FOR OVER-REACHES, CHAPPED HEELS, WIND GALLS, 

FOR RHEUMATISM IN HORSES. 

FOR SORE THROATS AND INFLUENZA. 

FOR BROKEN KNEES, BRUISES, CAPPED HOCKS. 

FOR SORE SHOULDERS, SORE BACKS. 

Of Chemists and Saddlers, in Bottles, 2s. 6d., and 3s, 6d. 
Prepared by ELLIMAN, SONS, and CO., Slough. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS 


The will, with three codicils, of the late Seney Pearse 
Hughes, of No. 77, Holland Park ; The Priory, Walthamstow ; 
and No. 10, Basinghall-street, wool-broker, who died on 
April 14 last, has just been proved by Mrs. Hetty Hughes, 
the widow, Henry Pearse Hughes, the eldest son, and Alfred 
Westwood Mackenzie, the executors named therein, at a little 
over £301,000. The testator leaves legacies to each of his 
children, and sundry annuities to other members of his family, 
and bequeaths the residue of his property to his widow, for 
life, and at her death to be divided, in equal portions, amongst 
his eight children. The Priory estate, Walthamstow, is 
confirmed as settled upon the widow. The executors are 
authorised to advance a very large sum for the purposes of 
the business, which is left to his three sons, and are generally 
requested to assist in its development and furtherance. 

The will (dated Nov. 10, 1884), with two codicils (dated 
Oc‘. 14, 1885, and Jan. 30, 1886), of Mr. William Browning, 
late of Abchurch Chambers, Abchurch-lane, timber merchant, 
and of No. 16, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, who died on 
April 27 last, at Pau, Basses Pyrenees, was proved on the 
18th ult. by Henry Mott and Herbert Angelo Mott, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
over £130,000. The testator bequeaths £1000 to the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Jermyn- 
street ; £10,000, upon trust, for his niece _ Maria Von 
Marschall, for life, and then for her children ; £2000 to each 
of his executors; £4000 to his nephe w Charles Brow ning ; 
£2000 to his nephew Daniel Browning ; £1000 to his cousin 
Arthur Frederick Browning; an annuity of £300 to his 
cousin Raphael Angelo Browning and Sophie, his wife; and 
numerous legacies to relatives, clerks, servants, and others. 
One third of the income of his residuary estate is directed to be 
paid to his sister, Mrs. Sarah Chesterman, for life ; and, subject 
thereto, he leaves one moiety of the residue of his real and 
personal estate, upon trust, for the benefit of his nephew John 
Browning ; and the other moiety, upon trust, for the benefit of 
his niece Sarah Mary Browning. 

The will (d d Se pt. re. 1879), with a codicil (dated 
Dec. 18, 1834), of Mr. Lewis Davis Wigan, late of Oakwood, 
Maidstone, Kent, banker, who died on Feb. 21 last, was proved 
on the 18th ult. by Mrs. Mary Wigan, the widow, Frederick 
Wigan, the brother, John Gretton, and John Alfred Wigan, the 
son, the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to upwards of £89,000. The testator bequeaths legacies to his 
executors, brothers, and clerks in bank; all his real 
estate and the residue of his personal estate he gives to his 
wife absolutely. He nominates his eldest son, John Alfred, to 
succeed to one half of his share in the banking business at 
Maidstone. 

The Scotch Confirmation, under seal of office of the Com- 
missariot of Dumbarton, of the trust disposition and settlement 
(da‘ed March 23, 1881) of Mr. Andrew Buchanan, of Auchen- 
torlie, in the county of Dumbarton, who died at No. 21], 
Grosvenor-crescent, Edinburgh, on Feb. 20 last, granted to 
Captain Richard Dennistoun Buchanan, the brother, the Right 
Hon. Sir James Fergusson, Bart., Lord Balfour, Charles 
Dalrymple, and George Yuille Strang Watkins, the executors 
nominate, was sealed in London on the 8th ult., the value of 
the personal estate in England and Scotland amounting to 
over £70,000. 

The will and codicil of Mr. Edward James Stopford-Blair, 
late of Penninghame House, Newton Stewart, in the county of 


sister, 


Wigton, and of No. 53, Eaton-place, who died on Sept. 17 last, 
were proved on the 17th ult. by Edmund Severne, George 


Marsham, and Robert St. Lawrence Tighe, the executors, the 
vilue of the personal estate in England amounting to over 
£59,000. The testator leaves the Episcopal church of All 
Saints, Penninghame, with the parsonage house and the 
patronage, to his wife, for life, and then to the Representative 
Council of the Episcopal Church of Scotland ; £10,000 to the 
Representative Council of the Episcopal C hurch of Scotland, to 
provide stipends of £300 per annum for the clergyman, and of 
£50 perannum for the organist of the said church ; £600 to the 
Industrial Home, Newton Stewart; and legacies to his 
executors, and to his sister-in-law, Mrs. Severne. The residue 
of his real and personal estate, except the entailed estate of 
Penninghame, but to include any charges he has made thereon 
in her “favour, he gives to his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Letitia 
Stopford- Blair. 
Cre will (dated March 30, 1874), with four codicils (dated 


June 4 and Aug. 14, 1874; July 1, 1875 ; and Feb. 13, 1880), of 
Mrs. Frances Emily Bridgman-Simpson, late of Babworth 


Hall, in the county of Nottingham, and of No. 26, Upper 

srook-street, Grosvenor-square, who died on March 14 last, was 
proved on the 11th ult., by Henry Baring, the nephew, and 
Benjamin Huntsman, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to over £51,000. The testatrix gives 
numerous pecuniary and specific legacies to members of her own 
and her late husband’s family, god-children, friends, servants, 
and others. Two fourths of the residue of her real and personal 
estate she leaves, upon trust, for her brother William Frederick 
Baring for life ; then, as to one fourth, subject to an annuity to 
his present wife, if she survive him, to his son Henry ; and as 
to the other fourth, to Henry, the son of her brother Henry ; 
the remaining two fourths of the residue she leaves, upon trust, 
for her brother James Drummond Baring, for life, and then 
for her said nephew Henry, the son of her brother Henry. 

The will (dated Jan. 30, 1875) of Mr. Coleraine Robert 
Vansittart, late of the Army and Navy Club, Pall-mall; of 
Shottesbrooke, Berks ; and of Foot’s Cray Place, Kent, who died 
oa April 14 last, at Paris, was proved on the 10th ult. by John 
Lewis Garden, one of the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to over £26,000. The-testator leaves all his 
real and personal estate, in trust, for Diana Bexley, if and 
when she attains twenty-one, or marries under that age. 

The will (dated July 15, 1880) of Miss Frances Margaret 
Gabriel, late of Calne, Wilts, who died on Feb. 14 last, 
was proved on the 5th ult. by Charles Henry Gabriel, the 
brother, and William Wallace Gabriel, the executors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £24,000. The 
testatrix bequeaths £8000, upon trust, for the children of her 
late bro her, Samuel Hawkes Gabriel; £3000 each to her 
sisters, Eilinor Martha Gabriel and Judith Maria Gabriel ; and 
£2090 each to her niece and seer Charlotte Fanny Gabriel 
and Charles Wallace Gabriel. All her real estate, and the 
residue of the personalty, she gives to her brother, Charles 
Henry Gabriel. 

The will (dated April 19, 1877), with a codicil (dated 
Sept. 18, 1882), of Sir Henry Taylor, K.C.M.G., formerly of 
East Sheen, but late of. The Roost, Bournemouth, who died.on 
March 27 last, was proved on the 13th ult. by Lord Monteagle 
of Brandon, and John Marshall, the executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to over £7000. The testator 
leaves his freehold house, Ashworth Lodge, East Sheen, and 
his leasehold residence, The Roost, Bournmouth, to his wife, 
the Hon. Theodosia Alicia Ellen Frances C harlotte, Lady 
Tiylor, for life, and then to his daughter, Una Mary Ashworth 
‘Yaylor ; and the residue of his personal estate he gives to his 
wife. His other children have been already provided for by 

»'tlement. 
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TO COR pag ntciges NTS. 






AN Oupd Lapy (Paterson, U.S.A.).—We ha pl e in conve 
gratulations tothe winner of the s¢ md prizein the Irish t 1 Mra. l 
we doubt not, will be pleased to receive then 

DEN.—Correct in all cases, except the first. Try 1. Rto K B? 

RC L (Dublin Pisned Galtiite your peeblan 


ZERO (Cam bridge). Look at 1. R to K 3rd, 


L D.—We are greatly obliged forthe trouble you have taket 
problems, unless marked by exceptionable merit, are unsuita 

G H (Bowden).—Too elementary for our readers. 

PS W (Shrivenham).—We see no mate if Black play 1. P to B4 


EmMMO (Darlington).—We shall be glad to receive any contribution of you 















































CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF Mrs. T. B. ROWLAND'S PROBLEM re d from C P 
(Paterson, U.S.A.); of Nos. 2193 to 2202 rece om If rom F ¢ 
Sibbald (Ontario) ; ‘of 2199 from Rr Man son (Corfu m Wil turn 
stable, U.S.A.) ; of 2200 from E mmo Darlington 4 Peterh 

J RM Anderson, Hechte, Commander in, and Th 
wn; of 2201 ane John Coonan Alpha, Emile Frau, C E P, Ei n mo (Darlington 
Venator, H Pace, E L G,and A C Heclhite. 

CORRECT SoLv rIOXA OF PRORLEM No, 2202 received fron - 
brigging, Joseph Ainsworth, R H Brooks, H Lue a8, L De hin 
Coonan, © Oswald, W R Raillem vie Falcon (Antwerp), W_H ne 
ton), N 8 Harris, H Z, Shadforth, A © Hunt, L Sharswood, m 1s 
M'Tear, Jupiter Junior, E ‘Pa is), Edmund Field, d J 
Hall, C Darragh, Peterhouse, it we ; G, Bullen, E E E El ry, 
Edward Bygott, E Featherst« J K (South Hampstead), Oliver Icingla, H 
Wardell, Comp (I Otto Fu er (Ghent), Thomas Chown, Nerina, A C Hechte, 
Ben Nevis, E Louden, Coimmat L Martin, J A Schmucke, H Reeve, and 
Coluinbus, 

PROBLEM No. 2204. 
By H. W. SHERRARD. 
BLACK. 
y pasn 
Z é 4 
1177 
! 
| y 
} UW ; 
} YH 
| UL 
{ } —) 
WH MM Witte 
Wi 
Z : 
4\ 7 1, 
| 
| y 
Y G | Y 
Z 4 H Z 
YW Wi oA} \Y 4 
| 
WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in three moves 
Played in ae Challenge Cup — vy of the Bristol and Clifton Chess 
Club, between Messrs. N. FEDDEN and W. J. HAL. 


(Sicilian Defence.) 
BLACK (Mr. H.) | WHITE (Mr. F.) 
1. P to K 4th P to Q B 4th | 17. Castles (Q R) 
2. Kt to Q B 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd 18. K R to K sq 
White 
2, P to K ard isthe correct | pvp’ 
position, 


WHITE (Mr. F.) BLACK (Mr. H.) 
B to K 3rd 

has every piece in ploy, an 
Premature. surely drifting intoan untena 
line of play. : 
K to B 2nd 





3.KttoK B3rd PtoK 3rd 18. 

4. P to Q 4th P takes P 19. K B to B 4th 

5. Kt takes P Kt takes Kt Pretty cnough. 

6. Q takes Kt P to Q R3rd 19. P takes B 

7. Bto K 3rd P toK B 3rd A most imprudent capture ; 19 gr 
8. P to B 4th Kt to K 2nd to Q sa seems to be the best n here, 
9. B to K 2nd Kt to B 3rd 20. R takes B K R to Q sq 

10. Q to Q 2nd Bto Kt 5th 0. QR toQ sq is a hette a. tad 
11. Bto R5th (ch) P to Kt3rd he taken the R with K White would hive 
12. B to K 2nd Q to K 2n1 mated in eight moves 

13. P to Q R 3rd 3 takes Kt 21.0 Rto K sq K Rto K sq 
14. Q takes B P to Q 4th 22. Q takes P Kt to K 4th 





to K 7th (dble. eh), 
and mates in two moves, 


23. K 


15. B to B 5th 
16. P takes P 


Q to kt 2nd 
P takes P 





at the Manchester Chess Ciub between Mr. A. 


and another Amateur, 


Played STEINKUHLER 





ws’ Gambit.) 


A.) WHITE (Mr. ie 


BLACK (M BLACK (Mr. A.) 





WHITE (Mr. S ) 


1. P to K 4th P to K 4th After this, Bl fame froes sudden; 
2.KttoK B3rd KttoQ B 3rd to picer 
3. B to B 4th B to B 4th Kt ‘kane Kt(ch) Kt takes Kt 


4.P toQ Kt 4th 3 takes P SP takes P P takes P 





5. P to B 3rd B to R4th ie B takes P R to K sq 
6. P to Q 4th P takes P 17. Kt to K 5th Q to B 3rd 
7. Castles P takes P 18. Btakes P(ch) K tol 








19. B takes R B to K 3rd 
20. Q to Kt 5th Q takes P (ch) 
21. K to R sq Kt to Bath 
22. Kh to K Bsq Q to Q 5th 
23.Q KR to Q sq Kt takes B 
24, R takes Q 

foa ve 


The compromised defence, 
8. Q to Kt 3rd Q to B 3rd 
9. P to K 5th Q to Kt 3rd 
10. Kt takes P K Kt to K 2nd 
LK RtoQ ol 
More attackin¢ 
move, mor 
good defence in ih. 





than 11. Kt to K 2nd;a} . 
to which Black has a Leading 


P to Kt 4th. 24, 
Castles “ 25. R to B 8th (ch) 
3to Kt 3rd | 26. Kt to B7th 
P to Q 3rd | Chee 


finish, 
Kt takes Q 
B to Kt sy 


ry pretty 





11. 
12. B to R 3rd 
13. Kt to Q 5th kmate, 

Treland is in the front just now in the chess world, as she is in the world 
political. In the correspondence match between the irish Chess Association 
and Sussex two more games have been finished. Mr. M. 8. Woollett, of 
Dublin, drew against Mr. Arthur Smith, of the Sussex ‘Association, and Mr. 
William Palmer, of Dublin, drew with Mr. 8. G. Coulborn ; thus making the 
respective scores—Ireland, 64; Sussex, 53... Two more games have yet to be 
completed, the players being Colonel Minchin, of Eastbourne, versus W. H. §. 
Monck, of Dublin, and Mr. A. Jones, of Hastings, versus’ G. F. Bracy, cf 
Dublin. Mr. T. B. Rowland, of Dublin, informs us that the solution teurney 
in connection with the Dublin Evening Mail has resulted as follows : 
First and second prizes : W. Carewell. of Dublin, and J. M: Brown, of Leeds ; 
third, fourth, and fifth prizes: G. A. A. Walker,-of North Shields, Mrs. 8, 


Johnson, of Milltown, and Mr. Albert W. Quill, B.L., of. Dublin; sixth, 
seventh, and eighth prizes: Alexander 8, Orr,:Blackrock, R. Jackson, 
Dublin, and Max J. Mayer, of London, in the order named. Six English and 
thirty-five [vish solvers competed, six ladies among the latter. 

Three interesting works on chess have been recently issued from the 


Peeps at the Chess Openings” is an excellent 
supplement to his earlier works, “ Key to the Chess Openings,” and “ Positions 
in the Chess Openings,” and is arranged on the same plan. Diagrams of the 
positions arising in the variations dealt with are given every three or four 
moves, an excellent system for teaching the student the art of reading 
printed games without the use of the board. Every student who has to set 
up the pieces, often playing over a game for the purpose of studying another, 
must have often sighed for the power which musicians call “ reading at 
sight.” Here, then, is his opportunity, for he will find, as the writer found 
many years ago with Pohlman’s “ Philidors,” that a few months’ practice and 
reading from Mr. Long’s little book will enable him to dispense with the use 
of his chess-board in the railway-carriage or the study. The book is 
published by Wheatley and Co., Huddersfield, and its quarto form, wide 
margin, and neat binding are highly creditable to the taste of that firm. 

2. Mr. Charles White, well known for many years past in the problem 
world as “C. W., of Sunbury,” has published a collection of his problems 
in a neat little volume, containing 112 diagrams. The themes treated may 
be considered a little old-fashioned nowadays, but they are not, in our 
judgment, less interesting on that account. We have not, in Mr. Whit« 
problems, the deceptive variety of plausible attack to be found .in the be 
problems of the present time; nevertheless, there is no lack of surprising 
ially in the thre>- 


press : Mr. Thomas Long's “ 


















and ingenious combinations as well as brilliant mates, espec 
move proble ems. The publisher is W. W. Morgan, 17, Medina-road, N. 
3. The games in the late match for the championship of the worl} 





omptly republished in 
*, under the editori aul 


hetween Herr Steinitz and Dr. Zukertort have been} 
nd handy volume by Herr Regner, of 








: rvision of Herr Minckwitz, of the same city. Most of our readers are 
a ~quainted with the games, all having been published in this column; 
bt it, for convenient reference, we cordially recommend thig little yolume 


toa place on their bookshelves. 
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THE HOUSE-HUNTER 


Mrs. Lirriper was munch troubled by a tribe of “ Wandering 





Christians,” who passed their days in looking for lodging 
which they never took, and never, as she judged, had any 
intention of taking. But her judgment was, I think, a harsh 
one: I take them rather to have been a set of humble 
idealists, who made for themselves castles in the air, whereof 
they proposed to inhabit one storey onl or rather who did 
not make these castles “ out of their own heads,” but founded 
their imaginings on the existent places they visited: not 
castle-builders, we may say, but castle-hunters. 


A people I have often thought of aim a little higher than 


these seekers of lodgings: they are house-hunters, whose 
house will to the end remain in the air—*in Spain,” as the 


French say: in a beautiful southern country, full of sunshine 
and gladness. I picture to myself a little couple, related to 
man} couple in Dickens. They are a City clerk and his 
wife ; or sometimes they are only engaged—it is a long, long 
engagement, and they are both over fifty, and I don’t know 
when they are to be married ; or sometimes (and this perhaps 
is my favourite picture), there is only the City clerk, and the 
wife as well as the house isin theair. Either she is simply 


an ideal; or she is someone he just knows to bow to—someone 


out of reach (as what wifeis not out of his reach, poor fellow !) 
or even a fancy someone like someone he knew long ago. 
He is in the City, as I have said ; and he is old-fashioned, 
aud still goes to his little grimy chop-house, where the waiter 
knows all the customers, and never washes, and where 
you get a capital chop and the best of beer and stcny 
potatoe and there he takes his mid-day meal. Then, 
at five o'clock, he toddles out of the = and buttons 


spring evening, and gets on to the ‘in 
There he and walk 


in the cold s 
him to the Angel. 


up tightly 
which takes sae deat: 


out of the 


to his quiet little Islington street, a turning 
Liverpool-road, before you come to the high pavement. He 
reaches his Icdgings—on the ground-floor, now, for he is 


moderately prosperous, and much respected by the two-pair 


front—and then, over his tea, he takes the news spaper from his 
pocket, unfolds it, and s¢ ttle 3 down to a long enjoyment of its 
advertisement columns, a little smudgy from folding while 
damp, and doubtful in the matter of 3's and 5’s, which, when 
you are looking for a £30 villa residence, is verious. 
‘Lhe cheapest house near London he finds to be situated 
north, south, east, and west; with a microscopic capital, 


he could buy an excellent semi-detached residence, which 


would thus apparently cost him only about eight pounds 
a year—the advertiser, oddly enough, somehow always 
forgets to mention the ground-rent to be paid: rivers 
ripple past the back gardens of numberless villas, and every 
front window overlooks a lovely valley. He makes, in his 
fancy, pictures of many of them (oh, so unlike the 


originals !),and takes them next morning with him to the City— 
© we 
sright volumes of vapour thro 


wh Lothbury glide, 
And a river flows on thi ! 


ough the v 





sake, let us 


and it mi 


pity’s say he is 


imagination, 


Or say he is married: for 


married—it costs no more to the Likes a 


non-existent person much happier; which, when one con- 
siders the condition of too many existent people, is some- 
thing gained. His wife is small, timid, cosy, methocical— 
another figure out of the charming gallery that Dickens 
created for us to love; and there is a cat, of course, who 
takes part in all the consultations, and is much considered— 


it being, indeed, a grave question whether Thomas will stay in 
the new house (as cats are known to be attached mainly to 
places), or whether he will not on the very first night escape, 
and furnish another anecdote of the marvellous sagacity of 
our dumb relations: finding his way right across London, 
braving uncounted perils of omnibuses (yet not run over—a 
thought so ungentle “couldna be the thought of” our Mrs. 
Morrison), but getting home at last to the little street and 


there descending into the area and sitting miserably in his 
accustomed place, refusing the good-natured offers of the 


milkman and even of the cat’s-meat gentleman ; and perishing 
at last, a sacrifice to the heartless happiness of his old masters 
so far away in the country. 


For it must be far away-—miles and miles away from the 
City, among green leaves and fresh air; our clerk has been 


think even Brixton would do— 
bourne which includes Tulse- 
The little house and its 


heard to say that he does not 
unless indeed at that furthest 
hill and impinges upon Streatham. 
surroundings rise up clear before the earnest couple, as each 
adds a detail to the description, and each thinks the other's 
ideal must bg exactly like his or her own—though, did they 
but know it, iis house is of red brick all over, while /ers is 
buff only picked out with a red line here and there Sut it 
stands out, with its tiny patch of ground before it and little 
square garden behind, no common “house in a street ’—they 
say with pride —but semi-detached, at least. There is 
a bow-window to the dining-room, and flowers gay 
in pots before it; and over the bow-window a mass 
of brilliant flowers fills up the space beneath the 
best bed-room window. ‘The will be very cheery 
from the front, for the road is an omnibus route to the City 
(“ Though I’m afraid they'll consider that in the rent, Maria,” 
says he. And well worth it, my dear!” says she); and he 
will get so well known to the driver of the 8.15 omnibus (if 
there did happen to be an 8.15 omnibus, it would take him up 
to the minute !) that that worthy Jehu will stop at No. 24, even 
though he does not see our clerk waiting at the garden gate. 
And this—thongh as a rule we like the minute at the gate to 
get our gloves on—will be a great convenience in wet weather. 
And little journeys are arranged, when the evénings get 
longer and lighter, to see the most tempting of the dwellings 
described by the artful advertisers, where, if he be unmarried, 
he is (he doesn’t know why) at some pains to conceal the fact 
from the “ respectable persons ” in charge. 


view 


He walks the drawing-rooms with gigantic strides, and 
makes dogmatic assertions as to its length in yards. He 


considers the drawing-rooms—it would be an improvement if 
there were folding-doors; “which,” says the respectable 
person, “very likely they would consider it, for a 
tenant.” He regrets that there is not a third sitting-room on 


good 





the ground-floor—of course he regrets it; he would not be 
human if this remark did not escape him. Then he goes 


down-stairs, and asks if itis dry ; and the respectable person 


ca. nly say she has been eighteen months in the house, and 
her susband, who is a delicate man, and never felt asymptom. 


then he goes up-stairs, and the staircase wants repapering 
(“ which they would do with a tenant that suited”), and he 
is critical upon the spare room, though he might use it— 
Heaven help him !—as a nursery; and describes the attic as 


“nothing more than a box-room ”—which one servant could 
sleep there, says the respectable person, though of course 
there is the heat in summer, so near the roof. 


Well, he gives the respectabl> person threepence, and says 
he will think it over, and make a definite offer in writing ; 
and when he gets home he thinks it over. and can never quite 

rew up his courage—and guiltily feels how he has led onand 
disappointed the house agent, and for months avoids passing 
down Moorgate-street, lest Messrs. Letter and Onebrick should 
be watching at the door to seize and upbraid him. 
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FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST 
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WELLS” AT BAKU, ON THE CASPIAN. 


BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. W. SIMPSON. 





THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


The interest that 
exaggerated 


th son th knowledge and with such 

rt of expression as Mr. Edwin Arnold. 

isited (Triibner and ¢ is a book full of suggestive- 

ness, of information, and also, we need scarcely say to those 
acquainted with Mr. Edwin Arnold's writings, of opinions fairly 
open to discussion. His interpretation of Indian “ idolatry” 
as a mere “aid to faith,” and of the hideous forms worshipped 
as “symbols,” would serve as a defence of all Pagan religions, 
of all the vice and cruelty with which those religions are 
associated. Mr. Arnold can look upon the examples of 
suttee commemorated by the red hands stamped upon 
temple wall, city gate, or house front as “holy, admi- 
rable, and elevating,” observing that it was “a splendid 
courage and a beautiful faith that inspired those Indian wives.” 
Poet-like, it is his wont to search for the soul of goodness in 
things evil, a difficult task in India, as many of his statements 
prove. Happily, the most horrible rites practised under the 
name of religion have been stamped out by British rule, and 
there is little doubt that even caste will give way in time. 
Many an interesting sign of progress is recorded by Mr. Arnold. 
He relates how, at Bombay, he visited a Hindoo household, 
“ where all the ladies of the family frankly met and conversed 
with their English friends,” and how he and his companions 
were received in a specially friendly way by the daughter of 
the late Guicowar of Baroda, who sat unceremoniously outside 
the purdah, and chatted in Mahratta as freely as an English 
lady. “The time was when no male eye except her husband's 
and brothers’ could have gazed on the unveiled countenance of a 
Princess of the great house of the ‘ Cow-herds..” The cruel 
sports, by the way, with wild beasts, once in vogue 
that court, are now abolished Mr. Arnold's description 
of cities is so vivid that the reader will probably gain a more 
correct idea of them than he has yet received from books of 
Indian travel. The “rose-red city of Jeypore, with its 
beautifal streets and fairy-like palaces,” is fixed for ever in 
the memory by the author's picture in print; and a city 
of far greater interest to Englishmen is depicted with 
the samé masterly pen. Indeed, there are few pages in the 
volume more attractive than the account of Delhi, and of the 
brave deeds enacted there in 1857. The seige of Delhi i story 
that should be known to everyone, and truly does the writer 
siy that “cold must be the heart of him who can stand where 
those true soldiers died and not feel proud to be of the same 
race.’ In going over familiar ground, Mr. Arnold has the art 
of saying new things, or rather, he sees with fresh eyes. 
Everyone has read about the Taj, that marvel of Indian 
architecture and of conjugal affection; but there is no 
monotonous repetition in the traveller's account of it. 
Scenery as well as towns, tropical vegetation as well 
as architecture, what the people do and say as well 
as the outward show of things, what there is of 


at 


: ndia and what of moral significanc all 

ss under Mr. Arnold’s notice, and give variety to his 

ative. The book is not likely to escape criticism, but it is 

a book full of knowledge and of eloquence ; and every states- 

man, it may be hoped, will agree with the author when he 

writes—‘ There are no longer two policies—one which suits 

the Empire, and one which satisfies India; there is but one 

henceforward to find and to follow—the policy, that is to say, 
which is best for India.’ 

A volume full of gossip and information has been just 
published in “ The Book-Lover's Library,” entitled O/d Cookery- 
Books and Ancient Cuisine, by W. Carew Hazlitt (Elliot Stock). 
‘The facts collected with much research by the writer are not 
without interest for the curious reader who delights in odd 
bits of knowledge not readily accessible. It was Oliver Gold- 
smith who said that the French were such excellent cooks 
that they could make soup from nettle tops; and in the 
culinary art there can be no doubt they have been and 
are in advance of their English rivals. It has been the 
fashion to sneer at the Frenchman’s taste for frogs ; but there 
was a time, as Mr. Hazlitt reminds us, when in England 
portions of whale were cooked for the Royal table, when 
porpoise was served up whole, and when the grampus also was 
eaten. Neither were Frenchmen more refined in taste, since 
‘in Elizabeth’s reign a powdered or pickled horse was con- 
sidered a suitable dish by a French General entertaining at 
dinner some English officers.” In the fifteenth century a taste 
for what were called “ subtleties” was in vogue in England ; 
and at the coronation of Henry V., among other dishes, there 
was a pelican sitting on her nest with her young, and “an 
image of St. Catherine holding a book and disputing with the 
doctors.” One of the minor “ subtleties,’ Mr. Hazlitt states, was 
a peacock in full panoply, thebody being skinned and cooked and 
then sewn up again in the skin. “In 1466, at the enthrone- 
ment of Archbishop Nevile, no fewer than 104 peacocks 
were dressed.” From the “ Compleat Housewife,” 1736, a great 
number of receipts are given, some of which might perhaps be 
still tried with advantage. ‘Then the author has something to 
tell about the famous Mrs. Glasse, who is always credited with 
having said, “ First catch your hare”; but, alas! for the lady's 
fame, Mr. Hazlitt can find no authority for the anecdote. Mrs. 
Rundell’s name was at one time eyually popular, and her 
manual was followed by that of Miss Acton; so that in the 
earlier as well as in the later years of our century several of 
the best cookery-books have come from female writers. We 
must not, however, forget Dr. Kitchener, whose “Cook’s 
Oracle” was highly popular He wrote, also, a “ Traveller's 
Oracle” and an “ Invalid’s Oracle,’ out of which Christopher 
North extracted considerable food for laughter in JHachwood. 
Of all the more recent cooks, the writer considers that lexis 
Soyer is most remembered; but his name may be said to 
yelong to the present day, and warns us to bring this notice of 
a pleasant volume toa close. Perhaps our brief remarks will 
suffice to show the reader the kind of matter he is likely to 
find in it. 

The poet Cowper is somewhat out of fashion at present ; 
and, perhaps, in an age that prefers the artistic subtleties of 
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R tti and the gross eccentric:ties of Walt Whitman—in 
an age, too, devoted to sensat‘onal fiction—this is not a matter 
for surprise. His day will come again, however, for all that 
is best in him is based on Nature and true to life. The Town 
of Cowper, by Thomas Wright (Sampson Low), is a pleasantly 
vritten little volume on the literary and historical associations 
of Olney, illustrated with photographs and wood-engravings. 
The subject is well worn, and yet not so much so as to make 
Mr. Wright’s labour superfluous. He corrects several errors, 
and is also able to give to the reader much fresh information. 
One mistake is pointed out in the preface. In the introduction 
to the “Globe Cowper,” Mr. Benham states that the occupations 
of Olney were and still are “ very prejudicial to health, wealth, 
and godliness.” Mr. Wright asserts, on the contrary, that it is 
one of the healthiest towns in the kingdom, quite as wealthy 
as so small a town can be expected to be, and, indeed, “a 
quiet, industrious, respectable, and progressive town.” The 
spots associated with Cowper's poetry are so illustrated by pen 
and pencil that the visitor to Olney might use the volume as 
a guide. It will enable him to judge of what the town was in 
the poet’s time, and to understand the changes that have taken 
place. As several of the chapters appeared originally in 
periodicals, it is almost inevitable that there should be some 
discursiveness in them, and a little of what is called “ pad- 
ding”; but the volume is readable throughout, and even 
readers already familiar with the literature of the subject 
will glean from it new facts and suggestions. Mr. Wright 
dates from Cowper School, Olney, and it is easy to see that 
the labour he has expended on this volume has been under- 
taken with the generous enthusiasm of a local historian. The 
best letter-writer in the language, one of the best, if not the 
best, of descriptive poets, a delightful writer of occasional 
verses, and a charming humourist, Cowper has made the little 
town of Olney famous throughout the English-speaking world. 
We are glad, therefore, with Mr. Wright as a companion, to 
visit it once more in imagination, and we shall be better pleased 
still, with his book in our hand, to walk over ground on which 
this household poet has conferred a literary immortality. 


A recreation-ground twenty acres in extent, called the 
tadnor Park, at Folkestone, was opened last week by 
Lord Folkestone, M.P., who remarked that the appeal to 
class interests which they had heard so much about of late 
must give way to the mutual co-operation of all classes for 
the common good. His father had given that park to the 
people, and they and Lord Radnor must work together for 
the benefit of both. 

Messrs. William Clowes and Sons, of 13, Charing-crcss, 
have received official instructions to print and publish for the 
Royal Academy an illustrated edition of this year’s catalogue. 
It will contain 150 full-page reproductions in typogravure of 
the chief works in the exhibition. From the specimen page 
sent, which is a representation of Mr. Calderon’s “ Naomi and 
tuth,” it may be assumed that the book will be a worthy 
memorial of the pictures in this year’s Academy, and that the 
selections will be carefully made. 
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PEARS’ SOAP is an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and agreeable 


of balms for the skin. 


THE DECISIONS OF THE BEST JUDGES! 





I can certify tht PEARS’ SOAP possesses the properties of an efficient yet mild detergent, without any of the 
objectionable properties of ordinary Soaps. It may be relied upon for great purity, uniformity of composition and agreeable 


perfume, and may be represented as a perfect Toilet Soap. 





I have annually, for the past ten years, made an independent analysis of PEARS’ SOAP, and have not found 
it to vary in quality or in composition. It contains neither excess of alkali nor of moisture, and it is free from artifieial 


colouring matter. A better, purer, or more usefully durable Soap cannot be made. 





I find PEARS’ SOAP remarkably good—prepared from pure materials, combined in the proper proportions, and 


free from cocoa-nut oil and from artificial colouring. It may safely be used upon the skin of the tenderest infant. 
I have found PEARS’ SOAP matchless for the hands and complexion. 
I have much pleasure in stating that I have used PEARS’ SOAP for some time, and prefer it to any other. 





I have used PEARS’ SOAP for two years with the greatest satisfaction, for I find it the very best. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, F.R:S. 


(Late President Royal College of Surgeons, England). 


Professor Dr. REDWOOD 


(Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain). 


Professor JNO. ATTFIELD 
(Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain). 


Professor Sir CHAS. CAMERON 


(President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland), 


Madame ADELINA PATTI. 
Mrs. LANGTRY. 
Miss MARY ANDERSON. 
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AT HOME MY HOUSEHOLD GOU, ABROAD MY VADE MECUM. — 


THE STOMACH AND ITS TRIALS. 


A GENERAL OFFICER, writing from Ascot, on Jan. 2, 1886, 
says :—* Blessings on your FRU iT SALT! I trust it is not 

profane to say s0, but in common parlance, I swear by it. There | 
stands the cherished bottle on the chimneypiece of my sanctum, my 
little idol at home, my household god, abroad my vade mecum. Think 
not this is the rhapsody of a hypochondriac ; no, it is only the out- 
pouring of a grateful heart. The fact is, 1 am, in common, I dare say. 
with numerous old fellows of my age (67), now and then troubled 
with a troublesome liver; no sooner, however, do I use your cheery 
remedy than, exit pain, ‘Richard is himseif again.’ So highly do I 
value your composition that when taking it I grudge even the little 
sediment that will always remain at the bottom of the glass; I give, 
therefore, the following advice to those wise persons who have learnt 
to appreciate its inestimable benefits :— | 

When ENO’S SALT betimes you take, 

No waste of this Elixir make, 

But drain the dregs, and lick the cup 

Of this, the perfect Pick-me-up.” 


OW TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS.—The 
present system of living—partaking of too rich foods, as pastry, saccharine and fatty | 
substances, alcoholic drinks, and an insufficient amount of exercise—frequently deranges the 
liver. I would advise all bilious people—unless they are careful to keep the liver acting 
freely—to exercise great carein the use of alcoholic drinks ; avoid sugar, and always dilute 
largely with water. Experience shows that porter, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet | 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, 


QTREETER and COMPANY have decided | 
to advance with the present times, and SELL GEMS, | 
either singly or in parcels, at Wholesale Prices, 





T.HUS bringing the buyers of PRECIOUS | 
STONES and G BE} MS in direct communication with the 
importer. 





NV R. STREETER constantly receives large 

- importations from the various Gem Mines with which | 
he is connected ; also fine Pearls from his pearl-shelling fleet 
in the Southern Seas, 








]* preferred, they can be mounted at the 

factory, but no lower quality of gold than 1s-carat will be | 
used, that being the standard introduced by Mr. Streeter 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, at Conduit-street, whence 
he removed to 18, New Bond-street, having purchased that 
business from Mr. Harry Emanuel, which was originally 
established in the reign of George IIT. 














QTREETER and CO. guarantee that all 


STB shall be white, properly cut, 








THE weight of DIAMONDS in each 


R y EADY MONEY. 3 | 


STREETER and CO., No. 18, NEW BOND- STREET, 
eer. WITH MR. STREETER, No. 34, HOLBORN VIADUCT, over City Bank. 








VELVETS, AND PLUSHES, 
Stock of WINSTANLEY & C0., Wood-street, NOW ON SALE at 


PETER ROBINSON'S, OXFORDST. 


Coloured Satins, 24 in. Coloured a Plush, 
5314 yards at 1s. and Is, 3d. 535 yards at ds. Ga. | | 
Black Satins, Floral China Silk, especially adapted for | 
1722 yards at Is. 6d., 1s. 11d., and 2s. €d. 





Morning, Seaside, or Féte Costumes, 

Ottomans, Brochés, Gros Grains, and Mer- 10,000 yards at 2s. Gd. | 

veilleux, t 

1836 yards at 1s, 11d, and 5s. Gd. 
Beaded Soie du Rhone, 

1360 yards at 5s. 11d. and 6s. 11d. 


Coloured Merveilleux, 200 pieces, in sixty now | 
colours, extra quality . - at 2s. 11)d. | 
500 Real Pongee Silk Robes, containing 19 


Black Satin Merveilleux, special purchase of 
200 pieces, Is. 11d and 2s. (Cd. 


Also 20,000 yards of SATIN-FACED MERVEILLEUX, in Cream, and thirty | 
different colours, at 1s, 6d. per yan. Patterns by poe of this lot. 


GOLDS 2 





Bodice Trimming - - - - £1 1s.| 





SMITHS’ ALLIANCE 


(LIMITED), 


WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS, | 
and 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. | 


[)14MoND BRACELET, 1} carat, £10 10s, . 
| FPS ES LIS Oe eS fs. ‘3) cations for PATTERNS of 


| PAMonD HALF-HOOP RING, i: carat, 


to 20 yards, with Embroidered Panels, and | z 


| champagne, liqueurs, and brandy, are all very apt to disagree ; while light white wines, and gin 
| or whisky largely diluted with soda water, will be found the least objectionable. ENO'S 


FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver ; it possesses 
the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the 
right track to health. A world of woes is avoided by all who use ENO'S FRUIT SALT; there- 
fore no family should be without it. 
ENO’ S FRUIT SALT.—“< After suffering for nearly two years and a half from severe 
headache and disordered slamithe, and after trying almost everything, and spending much 
money without finding any benefit, I was recommended by a friend to try your Fruit Salt, and 
kefore I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good; and now I am 
restored to my usual health ; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good 


| health for years.—Yours most truly, RopeERT HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.” 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“ A new invention is brought before the public, and 
commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the 
unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so 
exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original 
channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.”—ADAMs. 
CAUTION. —Leyal Rights are protected in every civilised country. Read the following :— 
In the Supreme Court of Sydney (N.S.W. ) an appeal from a deoree of Sir W. Manning 
perpetually restraining the defe ndant (Hogg) from selling a fraudulent imitation of Eno's 


| Fruit Salt, and giving heavy damages to the plaintiff, has, after a most exhaustive trial of two 


days’ duration, been unanimously dismissed with costs.”"—Sydney Morning Herald, Nov. 26. 
Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked “ENO’S FRUIT SALT." 
Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists, 


HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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| moti BROOCH, 13 carat, £10 10s, 
Bows’ 


SCHOOL 
OUTFITS. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS 


respectfully invite appli- 


seal LOCKET, 1% carat, £10 10s, 


their NEW MATERIALS 


[)1AMOND BUCKLE, 13 carat, £10 10s. : : | for the present season, and 


would draw especial atte ntion 





to their Registe red “ WEAR- 


| PIAMOND STAR HAIR-PIN, 15 carat, AN ed RESISTING” FABRICS, of 


mae . hy which they are the Inventors 
£10 10s, : ey EB nd Sole Manufacturers. 

| Patterns are forwarded post- 

free, together with the 
[ILLUSTRATED PRICE- 
£10 10s, eS LIST, containing 250 En- 
aalinengiions >i" gravings, illustrating the 
most becoming and fashion- 








Pusoxp- CLUSTER RING, rE carat, - : . able styles of Costume for 


£10 10s, ” : y the wear of Gentlemen, 
— ¥ Youths, Boys, and Ladies, 


“ PP ap a tea ; full 


Dey d= givi details of 
| D" AMOND GIPSY RING, 13 carat, ETON” suIT. macsanacbas ter Maiead Cattdion 
£10 10s, 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, &c., 
| 65 & 67, Ludgate-hill, London, E. C. 


JEWEL will lx 2 Meigs or 6 grains, and every stone 
bee ant-cut. The price may occasio ally vary, according to 
the diamond market, but dt 10 notice will be given. 





THE SUMMER SUN. 


Ladies playing tennis, boating, yachting, driving, and all exposed to 
the scorching rays of the sun and he vated partic les of dust, will find 


ROWLANDS’ 
KALYDOR 


most cooling, soothing, healing and refreshi ng to — face, hands — 
arms; it eradicates frec kles, tan, sunburn, stings of insects, rong 
ness, redness, eczema. ete.* renders the skin ag smooth and tie, 
and produces a beauti ful and delicate cx mp jexion; it removes the 
banei"l effects of sea bathing on the skin; it is warranted free from 

r poisonous ingredi lente, or oxide of zinc, of which most 
cosmetics are composed, and is perfectly harmless to the mo ist 
delicate skin 


WLAN DS’ MACASSAR OIL prevents 


the hair falling off or becoming dry during summer, 


ROWLAN DS’ ODONTO is a pure, fragrant, 
and non-gritty tooth powder. Ask for ROWLANDS’ articles, of 
2), Hatton Garden, London. So aa every where. 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR can now be had in bottles of half the usual size at 2s. 34. each 
including Government stamp. 


JU (ONE HUNDRED POUNDS) 


WILL BE 


GIVEN AWAY IN PRIZES 


FOR THE 


THE BEST KEYLESS WATCHES. ‘MOST FASHIONABLE & MOST SUITABLE COSTUMES 


Highly-finished Horizontal Watch, in plain Goi» half- 
aad cases (as —e with gold or enamel 


MADE IN THE 


"im waar 283 “LOUIS” VELVETEEN. 
Ditto, ditto, in SILVER Cases : 310 0 


VICTORIA CHAINS FOR LADIES. 


18-ct. gold, our own make. Open Curb Pattern, 13 in. long. 


‘FULL PARTICULARS IN FUTURE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LEE NEENENENP I 
Sizes at £3, £3 10s., £4, £4 10s., £5, £5 10s., £6, £6 103., £7, £8, £9, £10 10s. 


Tilustrated Panphict, with Prices of Watches. Chains, Seals, Jewellery, and Clocks. of all the newest Patterns, forwarded ert 
and post-free, on application, 


NOTE WELL! The word “Louis,” in con- 


|nection with this Velveteen, is spelled “ L-O-U-I-S,” 


| 
‘;and in no other way. 
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THE EGYPTIAN SPHINX AT GHIZEH, NEAR CAIRO, WITHTHE EXCAVATIONS IN PROGRESS, 
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